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WE are now about to commence, Gentlemen, 
with a class of diseases, the study of which 
is attended with much difficulty ; and which 
T cannot hope to treat in a manner altogether 
satisfactory, either to you or to myself. This 
difficulty arises from the natural and inhe- 
rent obscurity of the subject. We are but 
very imperfectly acquainted with the inti- 
mate structure of the parts constituting what 
is called the nervous system ; and still more 
so, with regard to the manner in which they 
perform their important functions. Where 
the physiology is so imperfect, it is not to be 
wondered at that the pathology should be so 
little understood. The obscurity that in- 
volves almost thing belonging to the 
nervous system and its functions, has been a 
fertile source of hypothesis and conjecture. 
The wildest and most contradictory notions 
have been entertained with respect to the 
diseases of this part of the animal economy ; 
while the greatest confusion of language is 
to be observed, in the attempts that have 
been made to designate these affections. In 
order to render the subject as intelligible as 
possible, it will be necessary to give a brief 
outline of the different str uctures comprised 
under the denomination of the nervous system ; 
pointing out their different uses and offices, 
as far as these are understood. This will 
Prepare us for comprehencling the various 
i states to which they are liable, 
and so lead us gradually on to the treat- 
ment. 
Under the term, nervous system, there are 
included : 1st, the brain, and its prolongation, 


Vou. XI, 


the chord ;—2d, the (with 

pen , the lions plexuses) ;— 
3a. the different oe of sense ;—and, 4th, 
as an essential part of the same system, the 
muscles of voluntary motion. 

The parts that have been hitherto de- 
scribed, with their diseases, viz. the sangui- 
ferous and absorbent systems, the organs of 
supply, of secretion, and of excretion, con- 
stitute all that is required for individual ex- 
istence, having little relation to, or connex- _ 
ion with, surrounding beings. Such a sim- 
ple state of existence is seen in the lowest 
scale of animal life, the individuals of which 
appear to possess only the faculties of tak- 
ing in and of converting their 
own substance, by the of digestion 
and assimila does all 
this, though by a more simple organization, 
We cannot, it is true, find in plants, as in 
animals, a heart, arteries, veins, and absor- 
bents : but we know that they possess ves- 
sels of different kinds, which perform a va- 
riety of important actions, analogous with 
animal circulation, absorption, secretion, 
and nutrition. Like animals, they take in 
extraneous matter, and convert it into their 
own substance ;—they distribute their fluids 
throughout the whole of their structure ;— 
and they secrete or form a variety of new 
substances ;—as gums, resins, essential oils, 
acids, sugar, &c., by not at all less 
wonderful than those by which animals ge- 
nerate bile or urine, and equally beyond 
our comprehension. 

But the higher races of animals are des- 
stined by Nature to perform functions of a 
still more elevated kind. They are connect- 
ed with surrounding beings, and with one an- 
other, by ties of necessity, and of enjoyment. 
To enable them to perceive those beings, 
and either to approach or to avoid them, as 
they a ag to be objects of desire or aver- 
sion, y requi organs of sensation, 
(the nerves,) and of voluntary motion (the 
muscles). Sensation and voluntary motion, then, 
are the characteristics of animal life ; as dis- 
tinguished from mere vegetable existence. 
Upon these two principles, all the distin- 
guishing operations of animal life depend ;— 
and the one of these necessarily implies the 
existence of the other: for to feel without 
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being eget of moving, would be worse 
than useless, as we might suffer an injury 
without the power to avoid it; or a want, 
without the meansof gratifying it; which would 
argue a kind of injustice in the coustitutiop 
of things ;—apd, on the otber hand, move- 
ment without sensation, would be to act 
without a motive—an effect without a 
cause. 

Man, then, by means of his nerves and 
their terminations in the different organs of 
sense, is not only rendered sensible of the 
existence of surrounding objects, but is made 
acquainted with their various properties. 
He can compare, and reflect upon, the dif- 
ferent sensations thus produced, so as to 
form a judgment of them, in regard to their 
apocdlleies and usefulness, or the con- 
trary,—and he comes to a determination to 
seek or avoid them accordingly. These are 
operations of the mind or intellect, and they 
through the medium of the 

Whether the irritability and mobility of 
plants, are dependent on an influence similar 
to that of the nervous system in animals, but 
which is universally diffused throughout 
their substance, without any peculiar struc- 
ture devoted to the purpose, is unknown, 
though far from improbable. 
lately ascertained by Marcet, of Geneva, 
that plants, like animals, may be poisoned, 
both by mineral and vegetable poisons, and 
parnaty by sympathy, supports the idea 

their possessing something analogous 
with the nervous system of animals. 

The following is the order in which the 
phenomena belonging to the nervous system, 
take place. 

An impression being made, ofa certain 
kind and with a certain » Pasa of force, upon 
some sentient part of the body, a sensation 
is excited which is conveyed to the brain, by 
the nerves of the upon which the im- 
pression is made. It is in the brain that the 
sensation is perceived,—in other words, 
where we become conscious of what is 
taking place. This perception, or conscious- 
ness, 18 the first stage of mental operation. 
As the sensation produced happens to be 
agreeable or otherwise, the object producing 
it becomes an object of desire or aversion, 
and a determination is made to obtain or to 
avoid it, according to its nature. This is a 
further operation of the mind, and which, in 
common with all the other mental opera- 
tions, is performed in the brain, as the organ 
of the intellectual powers. The will, or 
determination of the mind, thus emanating 
from the brain, is conveyed to the moving 

wers, the voluntary muscles, the primary 

truments by which the purposes of the 
mind are effected. The ium of commu- 
nication in this case, also, is the nerves ; and 
apparently, the same nerve auswers both 


purposes, that of transmitting the impres- 
sion from without to the brain, and that of 
conveying the determination of the mind, 
or will, to the voluntary muscles. As, how- 
ever, the nerves, when examined, are found 
to consist of numerous fibrils included in 
the same external covering, but proceeding 
distinctly from each other, and without 
anastomosis or intermixture of substance, the 
nerves of sensation and of voluntary motion 
may still be considered as separate and 
distinct. 


The part performed by each of the strue- 
tures mentioned respectively, in regard to 
sensation and voluntary motion, is sufficiently 
ascertained by very simple experiments, as 
well as by the effect of injuries and disease. 
Ifa nerve be divided or strongly compressed, 
in any part of its course, neither will an 
impression made upon its sentient extremity 
be perceived, nor will the mind be able to 
put the muscle, to which the nerve is sent, 
into action : tion and volition are both 
intercepted. So also if the brain itself be 
accidentally injured, or so altered by disease 
in the particular part in which the nerve 
originates as to be wholly unfit to perform 
its office, sensation and volition are, in this 
case, equally annihilated. 

As therefore the functions belonging to 
the nervous system are, as I have just stated, 
sensation, voluntary motion, and mind, it is in 
the disordered state of these functions 
chiefly, that we expect to find the proofs of 
the existence of disease in those organs. 

The part which each portion of te aer- 
vous system performs in this series of func- 
tions, may pretty well understood, from 
what I have already said. But for practical 
purposes, it will necessary to make a 
further division of the subject, and which 
may, I think, be usefully done, as follows. 
We may consider, 1. The cranial portion, 
or alon, including the brain altogether, 
with its membranes and vessels. 2. The 
spinal chord. 3. The nerves, with their ap- 
pendages. 4. The different organs of sense ; 
and 5. lastly, the voluntary muscles. The 
affections of these difffrent parts I shall 
treat of separately, and somewhat in detail, 
beginning with mo brain, or cranial portion, 
as the centre of this system, and that which, 
in its diseased state, furnishes the greatest 
variety of morbid affections. 


1. Of the Brain and its Diseases, 


The brain, instead of being considered as 
a single organ, is to be looked upon rather 
as an assemblage of organs, each differing 
from the rest, both in structute and in office. 
Anatomy shows us a great number and va- 
riety of parts, and which, from the constancy 
with which they are found, cannot but be 
supposed to be of importance in the general 
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we 
know to be appropriated to certain functions. 
Thus vision and hearing are obviously de- 
pendant upon particular parts of the a4 
the seat of which is sufficiently ascertained. 
Many other parts we do not know the use 
of; and this imperfect state of the physi- 
ology of the brain is, no doubt, a greet 
cause of the obscurity that involves many, or 
most of the diseases of this organ. In speak- 
ing of the general structure of the brain, I 
shall confine to such points 
as tend to throw light upon its diseases. 

When the cranium is sawn through in the 
~sual manner circularly, and near to its basis, 
upon force being applied it peels off, as it 
were, from the dura mater, to which it every 
where adheres, with more or less bee 
according to the age of the patient ; the 
hesion being stronger the younger the sub- 
ject, owing to the more vascular state of the 
membrane, as well as of the bone itself. 
This membrane, the dura mater, may be con- 
sidered as an internal periosteum to the 
cranium, though it furnishes processes which 
answer other purposes, as you will presently 
see. When the dura mater is raised, it dis- 
covers the surfuce of the cerebrum en- 
veloped by its proper membranes, the 
noid, and, under this, the pia macer, 
which is in immediate contact with the 
organ, and connected with it by cellular tex- 
ture, as well as by vessels. The upper sur- 
face of the brain is marked by numerous 
rounded projections, of irregular outline, 
termed convolutions, the depressions between 
which constitute the sulci or grooves in which 
the veins run in their course to the different 
sinuses, where they deposit their blood. 
The convolutions are received into corres- 
ponding holiows in the inner surface of the 
cranium,—a f that the cavity of the 
skull is accurately filled by the brain. 


The convolutions follow no general rule, 
as to number, size, or figure ; nor do those 
on one side correspond with those on the 
other. Hence they can hardly be considered 
as distinct organs destined to the perform- 
ance of particular functions, as has been of 
late supposed, but merely as forming grooves 
for the lodgment of the veins, which are 
thus guarded in a degree against pressure. 

When the brain is turned out of the skull, 
and its basis superficially inspected, several 
inequalities are observed, forming promi- 
nences and depressions, to which particular, 
and for the most part very absurd, names 
have been given. These iar configu- 
rations are . constantly found, and 
therefore may be naturally supposed to be 
of importance. But as their particular uses 
are at present almost entirely unknown, it 


will not be necessary to take up your time 
in further noticing them. 

The brain, or general contents of the cra- 
nium, admits of division; first, into two 
woe sega parts, called cerebrum or proper 

in, and cerebellum or little brain. It is 
the cerebrum only that presents itself when 
the skull-cap is removed, the cerebellum 
being behind and rather below the 
cerebrum 


The cerebrum n is divided into two 
equal halves, from before backwards, con- 
stituting the two hemispheres, or a right 
and a left side to the brain. This division 
is made by a doubling and dipping down of 
the dura mater, called the falr, or falciform 
process, (from its resemblance in figure to 4 
seythe,) and which is tense and unyielding, 
so as to prevent one of the hemispheres 
from pressing on the other, when the head 
rests on its side. A similar production hori- 
zontally of the dura mater, and which is 
called the tentorium, serves to divide the 
cerebrum from the cerebellum, answering @ 
similar purpose of guarding each from the 
pressure of the other, 

Not only is the cerebrum, as just stated, 
divided into its two sides or hemispheres, 
but a similar division may be traced through- 
out the whole organ to its termination in the 
spinal chord, which, we shall hereafter see, 
is itself similarly divided, thus constituting 
the brain a double organ throughout, though 
the divisions are not every where equally 
marked. The cerebellum, also, like the cere- 
brum, has its two lateral portions, which 
are separated by a thinner process of the 
dura mater, 

These separate portions of brain, both 
cerebrum and cerebellum, all unite towards 
the basis, and proceed downwards, under 
the name of the medulla oblongata, till they 
reach the spinal canal, when the united 
mass assumes the name of the medulla spinalis, 
or spinal chord. So that the medulla oblon- 
gata, and the spinal chord, may both be con- 
sidered as made up of processes or prolonga- 
tions of all the separate parts mentioned, 
namely, of the right and left sides of the 
cerebrum, (termed crura cerebri or legs of the 
cerebrum,) and of the right and left sides 
of the cerebellum (calied the erura cerebelli) ; 
—such is the exterior outline of the brain, 
or cranial portion of the nervous system. 


As to the membranes or coverings of the 
brain, there is one usually reckoned, which 
has no connexion with it; namely, the dura 
mater, which is merely an internal perios- 
teum to the skull. The proper membrane of 
the brain is the pia mater, which consists of a 
tissue of small vessels, connected together 
by cellular substance. The pia mater is 
every where closely adherent to the surface 


of the brain, dipping down between its con- 
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volutions, and, at the basis, penetrating to 
the ventricles. 

Exterior to, and intimately connected 
with, the pia mater by cell texture, 
is a serous membrane, termed the tunica 

ides; this membrane, the arach- 
noid, is supposed to consist of two layers ; 
the external of which, towards the basis 
of the brain, is reflected back, so as to 


ue by disease, it i 
scarcely visible. pee the arach- 


noid which are in contact with each other, 
are continually moistened by a serous fluid, 
which prevents their adhering together. 
Now if from any cause this fluid should be 
2 excess, it gives rise to the disease termed 


externus. 
On slicing the brain penne (accord- 
ing to the common barbarous mode of con- 
ducting the examination of this organ), a 
difference of colour is observed ; the central 
parts being white, (the medulla or medullary 
portion, ) and this surrounded by a substance 
of a dark colour (the cineritious or cortical 
portion). The cineritious part may be in- 
jected, so as to show a very vascular struc- 
ture. This cannot be done with the medul- 
lary substance, at least I am acquainted 
with but one exception, which is in the 
museum of Mr. ff ; a few vessels 
only can be thus filled, and which are, pro- 
bably, veins, traversing its substance. In 
the cerebellum, these two portions, the 
medullary and cineritious, are differently dis- 
posed, so as to present, when the part is cut 
into slices, an arborescent appearance. 
Deep in the centre of the brain, and ra- 
ther towards the basis, certain cavities, 
called ventricles, are found ; the two lateral, 
and the 3d, 4th, and 5th ventricles. All 
these have communications with each other ; 
and admit of fluids passing from one to the 
other. Ina healthy state of parts, there is 
very little fluid found in these cavities ; and 
it is even doubtful, whether any sensible 
quantity exists there during life, though, in 
ral, a small quantity is found after death. 
There is, in strictness of language, no ca- 
vity here, the sides of the ventricles lying 
in close contact, with the exception of any 
small quantity of fluid that may be collected 
in them. By the communication between 
the ventricles, fluid, when present, may gra- 
vitate from one to another, according to the 
position of the body. 
Many anatomists believe, that the ventri- 
cles of the brain are lined by a continuation 
of the arachnoid membrane ; and hence, that 


In some cases of hydrocephalus internus, 
where the quantity of fluid collected in the 
ventricles is very large, the convolutions 
disappear, the upper surface of the brain 
presenting a smooth appearance, while its 
substance at this part becomes extremely 
thin, so as to appear little more than a mem- 
brane in point of thickness. This has been 
attributed to an unfolding, as it were, of the 
convolutions, in consequence of the expan- 
sion from within. 


Of the Bloodvessels of the Brain. 

The arteries which supply the brain, are 
of considerable size, ott gg four in num- 
ber; viz. the two internal carotids, and the 
two vertebral arteries. These enter by sepa- 
rate foramina at the basis of the skull. They 
anastomose within the skull from side to 
side ; which serves to break the force of the 
current of blood, a which is further 
answered by the arteries entering through 
tortuous bony canals. The arteries ramify 
minutely on the pia mater, before they pene- 
trate the substance of the brain, where they 
are invisible from their minuteness, unless 
distended by injection ; and they are then 
only seen in the membranes, and in the ci- 
neritious portion. The quantity of blood 
sent to the brain is very large: if we may 
judge from the size of its arteries, in com- 
parison with other parts. 

With respect to the veins of the brain, a 
peculiarity exists in regard to their distribu- 
tion. They do not accompany the arteries, 
as in most other parts, but the venous blood 
0? out of the skull at different apertures. 

ey are, consequently, not immediately 
influenced by the more or less distended 
state of the arteries. The veins empty 
themselves into the different sinuses ; the 
principal of which are the longitudinal and 
lateral sinuses, situated between the laminw 
of those processes of the dura mater that 
form the partitions between the oo 
and between the cerebrum and cerebellum 
(the falx and tentorium). By the tense state 
and inelastic nature of these membranes, the 
sinuses are guarded against the effects of 
pressure, nearly as much as if they were 
lodged in bony canals. The veins enter the 
‘sinuses obliquely, and in a direction oppo- 
| site to the course of the blood through the 
latter. This has the effect of valves, and 
tends to prevent a regurgitation of the blood 
from the sinuses into the veins. 

The sinuses terminate in the great veins 
of the neck, the internal jugulars, which 
return the blood to the heart. 


The brain, like other parts, receives its 
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‘if hydrocephalus internus is merely the collected 
a secretion of this membrane. ‘This is very 
i | Probable. In most cases hydrocephalus in- 
» | ternus and externus, exist at the same time. 
4 
) 
4 form an internal layer to the dura mater, 
oh similar to the pleura costalis in the chest ; | 
fi so that, according to this disposition of 
a parts, the arachnoid, like other serous| 
i, ) membraaes, is a complete sac without 
a opening. The arachnoid is extremely thin 
if : and transparent, so much so, indeed, that 
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of blood from the heart, and is, so 

upon this organ; but 
velocity with which the blood 
brain, and its i distri- 


if 


to the brain be wholly cut off, it will 
able to continue its functions ; as is 


tion, blood can no longer be sent to the 
brain. The same thing, probably, would 
result, if the arteries going to e brain 
were all tied; but this can ly be done. 
Bichat, however, refers to it, as having 
been done in animals, and with the effect, 
as he states, of suddenly interrupting the 
functions of the brain, and soon inducing 


The dependence of the cerebral functions 
u) the circulation, or movement of the 
through the brain, is further shown, 
by the stupor and insensibility that attend 
the interruption of the return of blood from 
the head by pressure upon the veins of the 
neck ; which, if complete, would occasion 
absolute stagnation of the blood in the brain, 
and probably put an entire stop to its func- 
tions. The same effect often follows from 
a dependent posture of the head, as in 
stooping. Pressure made upon the brain 
itself, must have a similar effect in stopping 
the circulation through the organ ; and we 
know that it occasions a suspension of its 
functions. 
it appears, however, that the functions 
of the brain are not much influenced by the 
quantity of blood sent out by the heart, nor 
by the force with which the heart is acting : 
provided its own vessels perform their office 
in the rmanner, Thus, the brain is 
obse to perform its functions almost 
equally well, when the heart is acting very 
feebly, as indicated by the pulse ; and when 
acting with great violence, as in acute rheu- 
matism, and other violent inflammations. We 
have to look, therefore, to the action of the 
cerebral vessels themselves, in order to ex- 
of circulation in the 
ine And as the arteries are the chief 
cause of the movement of the blood, it is to 
these that the principal changes observed 
must be referred. The full effect however 
of an increase of arterial action in the brain, 
can only be understood by adverting to cer- 
tain peculiarities, that serve to distingui 
par shee y= from others ; and which, though 
i out many years ago by the late Dr. 


onro of Edinburgh, have been since greatly | moving 


overlooked. 
n the first place, the 

iclding, 1 

t for 


exception) are all situated towards the basis. 
The contents of the cranium, therefore, are 
> guarded against the direct pressure of 
a 
2dly. The hollow of the skull is com- 
pletely filled by its contents, namely, the 
in, its membranes, and vessels ; as is evi- 
dent from the correspondence in figure be- 
tween the surface of the brain every where, 
and the inner surface of the skull; and the 
same may be observed with regard to the 
opposite surfaces of the ventricles, which, 
when no preternatural quantity of fluid is 
preseut, are evidently in contact with each 
other. There is, in fact, no absolute cavity 
or vacant space to be found, any more than 
in the other great cavities of the body, (as 
they are improperly called,) the chest and 
abdomen. 

Sdly. There is nothing elastic or com- 
pressible within the skull; for neither can 
the solid substance of the brain itself or its 
vessels and membranes, suffer compression, 
so as to be diminished in bulk from pressure ; 
nor is the blood itself compressible in any 
sensible degree, at least by any force that 
can possibly be applied during life: and as 
far as is known, there is no elastic tluid pre- 
sent. These facts must be disproved, before 
the inferences I am about to draw can be 
controverted. 

The cavity of the skull being always com- 
pletely filled by its contents, and these con- 
tents being incompressible, it cannot of 
course admit of more ; uently, the 
absolute quantity of blood within the brain 
altogether cannot materially vary from time 
to time. No fresh quantity of blood can find 
admittance by the arteries, but by displacing 
an equal quantity from the veins. The lan- 
guage therefore in general use, with regard 
to the brain being more or less ‘ loaded with 
blood,’ ‘ congestion of blood,’ and the like, 
is not correct. ‘The only variations to which 
the circulation of the brain is liable, are in 
regard to the force and velocity of the cur- 
rent, and its particular distribution. In these 
respects, it is — to great variety. These 
changes are to be attributed principally or 
almost wholly to the varying action of the 
cerebral vessels themselves, and not to the 
state of action in the heart or general vascu- 
lar system, of which the brain is in a great 
measure independent, as 1 before observed 


to 

reset of the peculiar construc- 
tion mentioned is, is 
made any part brain, as by re- 
of skull and pressing 
with the point of the finger upon the ex- 
posed surface, the brain itself will be de- 
ranged as to its position, and may thereby 


and | possibly suffer some disturbance in its func- 


tions ; but the effects of the pressure will 


: be necessarily copmmunicated tothe only com- 
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it had been an elastic substance. 

Now I need not observe om. o> 
consequence of such compression of the 
blood vessels, must be a proportionate in- 
terruption to the circulation of the brain ; 
and this, probably, is the chief eause of the 
interrw of its functions, and not the 


functions is owing to the interrupted cireu- 
lation, is indeed further probable from this 
that the same effects follow 


apoplexy, and of the apoplectic state of 
Ten, that have been attributed to congestion 
or over fulness of vessels in the brain, are, 


When a portion of the skull is removed, 
and the brain laid bare in consequence, and 
also at the fontanel or junction of the sutures 
before ossification is complete, we observe 
an alternate rising and sinking of the brain, 
corresponding with the action of the heart, 
and in some degree also with respiration. 
And it has been inferred from hence, that 
the same is the case at alltimes. There is 
however no proof that this takes place, when 
the cranium is entire ; while it is altogether 
incompatible with the peculiarities of con- 
struction already mentioned. The impulse 
given to the blood in the cerebral vessels, 
by the vis a tergo derived from the heart and 
arterial trunks, will be expended in urging 
the blood forwards, and not in producing 
expansion of vessels; for which, in fact, 
there is no room. If, in the perfect state 
of the cranium, the brain were to recede 
from it, as is commonly supposed, there 
of the brain ; but this, you must see, is all 
but impossible. 

wade observe further, whet at first per- 

will find it difficult to conceive, 
of a great part of their ftp 
cid pris and that 
for the same reason that wine cannot be 
drawn from a cask, without a counter open- 
ing for the admission of air. The impetus 

of circulation, and distribution of blood in 

the brain may be thus affected, but the ab- 
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twenty-one years of age, to the surface 

of whose breast, an acephalous fetus was 
attached. There are two different sto- 
ries respecting this individual, who was 
brought to Macao three years ago, and sub- 
mitted to the i of Drs, Lurington 
and Pearson. During the stay of this latter 
gentleman at Canton, in January, 1825, he 
had an opportunity of seeing him constantly 
for two days, and from Dr. Pearson the fol- 
lo remarks are obtained. The indi- 
1 was twenty-one years of age, pre- 
sented no peculiarity of constitution, and 
had the same colour as the other Chinese. 
He was of a middle size, and the only dif- 
ference observed, was that the organs of 
generation were slightly developed. The 
fetus adhered to the sternum, from the 
fourth to theeighth rib, In this extent, the 
bone projected to such an extent, as to give 
it the appearance of the head of the child. 
M. Pearson was not, however, certain 
whether this was in reality a projection of 
the sternum or of some part of the fetus. 
The foetus had neither the dorsal nor the 
lumbar vertebra, or at least 
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i pressible parts, the blood vessels, the sides | solute quantity must remain very nearly the 
of which will be forced together, and their | same. che 
FF contents squeezed out. This is as likely to! states of the system at large, the brain ap- 
‘ 4 occur in the parts of the brain the most re-| pears to contain its ordinary proportion of 
; : mote from that where the pressure is directly | blood. If, indeed, there is a large accumu- 
He |lation of serous fluid in the ventricles or 
|between the membranes, as in —_—- 
chronic forms of hydrocephalus, 
| stance of the brain exhibits a deficeney of 
pe jblood, by its white and pearl-like appear- 
i | We shall resume this subject in our next 
] lecture. 
mere derangement im the position of the 
cerebral matter. That the 
m compression of the veins Of the neck 
ry ; and also from a simply dependent posture of 
ed the head in many subjects. 1 shall hereafter 
Liz endeavour to show, that the symptoms of 
a just mentioned, stagnation, or interrupted cir- 
“a | culation in the brain. } 
at 
ig 
il 
Ad 
ae |be discovered by the touch, whilst the cer- 
nee | vical could. The upper extremities were 
and no muscles could 
| be distinguished on them ;t was nothing 
; j but the skin and bones. Tr. sternal extre- 
i) mity of the clavicle rested on the sternum 
oon of the adult. A few of the ribs could be 
1g felt, and the lower extremities were more 
ee sully developed than the upper ones. The 


nt 


‘tered to the two 


sulted ; his answer is not known. 

M. G. St. Hilaire examined the different 
points contained in the description, and 
stated that he had classed all monstrosities 


.| of the kind andet one genus, which he had 
termed 


. , or dissimilar twin bro- 


Remarks of Professor Tiedemann on a passage in 
the Work of M. Serves, entitled, ‘‘ Anatomie 
comparée du cerveau, ete.” 


In the preface to the work of M. Serres on 
the comparative anatomy of the brain, we 
find at page 12 the f ing observations : 
‘* Such are the favourable circumstances in 


PFO- | the midst of which this work has been com- 


bably still living ; he returned to his native 
ding the advan 


Sitting of the 204h of gust. Report on the 


M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire read a report on 
the Chinese monster, which had Ben the 
subject of Dr. Bordat’s paper, from which 
the following extract will be found interest- 


Phi monstrosity consists in the suition 


of an acephalous fetus to the epigastric re- 
gion of a Chinese, about twenty-two years 
old. The commissioners do not entertain 
the slightest doubt about the authenticity of 
the fact, and their conviction of its truth is 
founded less on the numerous proofs which 
have been afforded them in the description 
of the monstrosity, than on preceding pa- 
rallel cases with which the annals of science 
abound ; for twenty cases similar to the 
one now under consideration, have been 
narrated. Ambroise Paré, Beneveninus, 
Columbus, Montano, and ethers, have de- 
scribed them. Schenkius relates thirteen 
such cases, of which three were observed by 
himself. Aldrovarde gives plates of three 
others, which he has collected in the same 
article, under the name of monstrum dicorpor 
monocephalon. There is another case of a 
Swiss, who was born in 1764, and from 
whom the acephalous individual was dexte- 
rously detached by a surgeon. Winslow also 
mentions a case of a girl who died in 17533 
at the Hotel Dieu. e extreme unction 
was about to be administered to her, when 
it was discovered that there was an ha- 
lous foetus connected to the stomach. This 
circumstance raised the question, whether 
the extreme unction ought to be adminis- 
t It was on 


posed. The principal results contained in 
it are already known by the extended report 
which Baron Cuvier published in 1821. We 
recollect the sensation which this report 
created among anatomists. In the course 
of the years 1822 and 1823, different anato- 
mists, both French and foreiga, published 
on the same subject, the researches to which 
the prize proposed by the Academy of 
Sciences for 1821 had given rise, and which 
prize was adjudged to my production.” 
Here M. Serres adds a note, which con- 
cerns me, and is indeed that which has 
compelled me to publish the follo ving state- 
ment. M. Serres’ note is as follows: ‘ This 
remark is not applicable to the first produc- 
tion of the celebrated Tiedemann, entitled, 
‘ An and Formation of the Brain of the 
Human ,’ published in 1816, and 
with which 1 became acquainted in 1821. 
The second part which this illustrious ana- 
tomist appears to have composed at the 
same time as he composed the work which 
he sent to the Institute on the occasion of 
the prize, has been put by his learned trans- 
lator, Dr. Jourdan, on a level with the present 
state of our in ion.” 
At first I deemed it quite useless to com- 
bat the high pretensions advanced by M. 
Serres, with an air of unbecoming assurance, 
when he was endeavouring to appear in the 
eyes of his countrymen, as the author of im- 
portant discoveries on the stracture and 
mode of formation of the brain of man and 
animals. The facts which I could enume- 
rate on this occasion, have not quite escaped 
the attention of anatomists, whose knowledge 


keeps with the ee of the 
age. For these reasons | shall confine my- 


* A curious model of a Chinese, present- 
ing just another such monstrosity, may be 
seen in the council room of the C of 


Su It was presented to the 
by Mr. H. Ly Thomes--Eo. Le 
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inuscles, on the thighs and legs, could | this absurd uestion that Winslow was con- 
be distinctly felt. Both the %~ and | 
toes were provided with mails. um- | 
bilicads was very distinct in the fetus, and 
the parts of generation were more fully de- | 
veloped in it in proportion, than in the adult 
One of the testicles was in the scrotum, an 
the other in the inguinal canal. The penis | thers.’ 
was perforated, and M. Pearson was told _—_ 
that it voided urine, which, however, he did 
not believe to be the case. The fetus had 

= no anus; but the folds of the skin in that 
part were very distinct. The adult felt dis- 
tinctly when the skin of the child was) 
pinched. The of the adult was quicker | 
than is ofdinerily the case in grown up per- | 

; sons; it varied from ninety to a hundred 
beats in the minute. The individual is 
offers which were made to him, to persuade 
to Europe. an 
commissioners 7 to report on 
the above case, were MM. Dumeril, and 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. 

ing 


PIRACY OF M. SERRES. 
Meckel has said on| M. Serres appears to have treated in a man- 


this subject in the Deutschen Archives fiir die|ner entirely new. Moreover, he adds, that 
Physiologie, B. V.7, p. 349: “ Asit is only | it was only in 1821, in the month of March, 


— to give to every one his due, in our 
e for truth, we submit to the notice of 


that he became acquainted with my work, 
having then received it from Baron Cuvier, 


M. Serres some of the works, which, treat-|If M. Serres was not acquainted with the 


ing of the same subject as his work treats of, | original before that 


period, he could not 


are all of a date prior to his.” T. and C,| have been ignorant of its contents, for an ex- 
Wenzel _(Prodrome eines Werkes uber das Ge- | tended analysis of it had appeared in 1817, 


hirn. Tubing. 1806, de Penctiori Structurd| in the Journ. Univ. des Se. 


cerebri Tubing. 1812.) The papers of Reil 


. Sept. p. 281. 
M. Serres has again gratuitously ad- 


on the structure of the brain, inserted in| vanced, that the second part of my work, 


his Archives, Arsaky (de Piscium Cerebro et | in which the different 
Medulld Spinali, Halle, 1812) ; Carus (Anat. | tion of the brain of the 


of organiza- 
us are compared 


et Physiologie des Nerven Systems, Leipzig ;)| with those of the animals of the four supe- 


Dollinger ( Beitriige sur 


chicte des 


lenschlichen Gehirns, Frankfurt, | com 
1814) ; J. F. Meckel (Versuch einer Entwick- | when I published my Anat 


twickelungs-ges- | rior classes, does not appear to have been 


till later, and precisely at the time 
ia cerebri siniarum 


elungs-geschicte der Central theile des Nerven| et quorumdam Manmalium variovrum, Heidel- 
Systems in der Saugethieren) in the Archives of | berg, 1821, a work which I had determined, 
Anatomie | as 


Physiology for 1815) ; Tiedemann ( 


ding member of the institute 


correspon: 
und Bildungs-geschicte des Gehirns in Fotus| since 1812, to send to that learned body. 
des Menschen, Nuremberg, 1816); and,| M. Serres goes even so far as to say, “ on 


lastly, the inquiries of J. R. Triviranns|the occasion of the 
(Untersuchungen iiber der Bau und die Fune- | have ventured to try 
tionen des Gehirns Bremen, 1820). If M.|M. Serres was a competitor ! 
ifferent productions, | remark, that M. Serres, in stating that M. 


,” as if I should 
an ize for which 
ay I will also 


he will not fail to perceive that nearly all | Jourdan had placed my work on a level with 
the facts, inductions and just comparisons | our present state of knowledge, has stated 
which his work contains, had been known | what is false, for M. Jourdan has added no- 
for a long time, and that several of the as-| thing but a preliminary discourse. 


sertions which are peculiar to himself, are 


far from being true, and are refuted in ad- | Serres shou 


What appears most ridiculous is, that M. 
me as celebrated 


vance by the facts observed and described, | and illustrious :” does he think that such 
by authors to whose statements credit may words from his pen or mouth will silence the 
be attached. Meckel is not the only one | just indignation whieh his conduct has raised 
who has given this opinion on the work of|in my mind. Let the matter be as it may, 
M. Serres. Similar opinions by M. Foedera | the assertions which I have refuted having 
will be found in the Journal Univ. des Sciences | given rise to unpleasant interpretations re- 
Med, T. XXXVII. p. 97, and by M. Ollli-| specting me, 1 feel myself obliged to publish 
vier, in the Archives Gen. de Med. Tom. V11.| a letter which Baron Cuvier sent me at the 

268 time ; it will serve to enlighten those of his 


p- 268. 
As for the note which concerns me, and | coun 
in which M. Serres justifies in some degree | ance of good faith, may have 


the opinion of the celebrated reporter of the 
Academy, (Baron Cuvier,) there appears to 
me some necessity for explanation. I shall 
first ask, with what view has the author 
added the note ? > etl a tribute to 
truth! Undoubtedly not; and M. Serres's 
only object in writing a note which contains 
as many falsehoods as lines, was evidently 
to give to his work an air of originality 
which might seduce his countrymen. 

Indeed, if we examine each of the as- 
sertions, we see first that the title given 
by M. Serres to my work, is completely 
false ; for the terms in which it is conceived 
are not Anatomy and Formation of the Brain 
the Human Embryo, but those given in M. 
Jourdan’s translation “Anatomy of the Brain, 
containing the history of its development in 
the Feetus, with a comparative exposition of 
its Structure in Ani ”” This work, then, 
embraces the whole of the gubject which! 


whom M. Serres, by an appear- 
into error. 


Paris, 15 Janvier 1821, 


Mowstevr et cner Conrrere, 


Je viens de recevoir votre ouvrage sur les 
voies par ot les substances avalées arrivent 
dans le sang. J'ai présenté a l'académie 
V'exemplaire qui lui ¢tait destiné, vous 
prie d'agréer ses remerciemens. Veuillez 
aussi recevoir les miens pour celui dont vous 
m’avez honoré. Votre mémoire sur l'ours 
paresseux nous était arrive dans son temps, 
et je m’étais de vous en remercier. 
Je regrette beaucoup que ma lettre ne vous 
soit pas pervenue, mais j'apercois de temps 
en temps de pareilles négligences, lorsque 
la poste doit porter des paquets d’un royaume 
a un autre. 

J’ai regu avec bien de l'intérét vos obser- 
vations curieuses sur la tanpi¢re du castor. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON POISONING, 


J’en profiterai certainement pour la pre- 
miére édition de mon Régne Pres. 
pérais que vous auries travaillé pour notre prix 
sur le cerveau ; je vous avoue méme qu’, lu 
avec un grand plaisir votre mémoire sur le déve- 
loppement de ce viscére, j’avais pensé spéciale- 
ment & vous en proposant ce sujet a l'académie. 
Nous ne perdrons du moins pas tout puisque 
vous allez faire graver une partie de vos 
observations. Je suis bien sensible a l’oftre 
y faites des dessins, et je pren- 
i peut-étre la liberté d’en profiter lors- 
que je serai arrivé 4 cette partie de mon 
travail. Je suis encore un peu retardé par 
la nouvelle édition de mes fossiles dont je 
joins ici le prospectus. Si vous pouviez me 
procurer quelques matériaux pour l’enrichir, 
yous me rendriez un grand service. 
Agréez, je vous prie, Monsieur, l'assu- 
rance de ma haute considération. 
Banow G. Cuvier. 


Every one may convince himself from this 
letter, that my work was in the possession 
of Baron Cuvier before the Academy had 
proposed, for the subject of its prize, the 

ion on the structure of the brain, and 
that, consequently, I had not laboured to 
answer this question, as M. Serres endea- 
vours to insinuate into the minds of his 
readers. One solitary truth is to be found 
in the passage quoted above, and taken from 
M. Serres’ preface: ‘ it will be undoubtedly 
recollected what sensation this report created 
among anatomists.’ Yes, the sensation 
which the report produced among the in- 
structed anatomists of Germany was great 
indeed ; but the unfavourable impression 
which it caused in our country was not 
to be compared to that produced by the 
no less known re on the work of M. 
Flourens, whose discoveries were disputed 
with justice by M. Rolando, and to the in- 
dignation which was shortly afterwards ex- 
cited by the spoliation committed by Au- 
tommarchi on immortal Mascagni. 

From these circumstances | will venture 
to make one observation, which appears to 
me deserving the attention of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris. Can this illustrious 
society, which for nearly two centuries has 
been spreading light on the vast domain of 
science, still to e the reputation 
which it se sean if the members of its 
commission, i of distinguishing them- 
selves by profound knowledge and just cri- 
ticisms, remain entire strangers to the pro- 
gress of the sciences in neighbouring coun- 
tries, and take on themselves to decide with 
partiality on the works of the learned, who 
are indeed the inhabitants of no one country 


world 
at 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
The Effect of Compression on Poisoned Wounds, 


Tn a paper lately read to the Academy of 
Medicine, Dr. Brouillard stated the fact that 
poisons even of the most active class do 
not produce death, until they have been ab- 
sorbed into the system; and hence he ar- 
gues, that by preventing absorption, you 
obviate the mischief. Dr. Barry appli 
the cupping-glass to poisoned wounds, and 
by hindering the circulation of the poison, 
prevented those phenomena from taking 
place, that would necessarily occur if ab- 
sorption had been suffered to go on. Dr. 
Brouillard was induced to make some expe- 
riments, which were attended with com- 
plete success. He laid bare a portion of the 
cellular substance of a rabbit's thigh, and 
introduced therein three grains of strichnia ; 
he then tied a ligature above the wounded 
part. Twenty-one minutes elapsed before 
the animal appeared to be affected by the 
poison ; but, at the end of that time, it was 
convulsed, and sent forth strong cries. 
Dr. Brouillard strongly compressed the 
wound with his hand, and the symptoms 
ceased ; nor did they return for 25 minutes, 
|during which the compression was con- 
tinued. In six minutes after the ligature 
and hand were removed, the convulsions 
were renewed. The doctor then alternatel 
applied and removed the ligature, and eac 
operation was attended exactly with the 
same results as before, respectively. The 
experiment was repeated in five instances 
with strichnia, od | in two with prussic 
acid ; and, in one case, the Doctor, by means 
of compression on the wound, kept the ani- 
mal alive for nine hours. He lastly inserted 
a portion of the above poisons in animals of 
the same species, and in all cases the conse- 
quence was the immediate extinction of life. 


On the use of Iron, as an antidote against Poisms 
belonging to the class of Metallic Salts. By 
Messrs. Dumas and M, Epwanps. 


A variety of experiments have been made 
by these gentlemen, for the purpose of as- 


certaining the efficacy of iron in cases of 
poisoning by means of metallic salts. It is 
known that iron d I tate of cop- 
per, and hitherto the experiments of the 
above gentlemen have been confined to the 
acetate, sulphate, and carbonate of copper, 
and the strong muriate of mercury. From 
twelve to thirty grains of acetate of copper, 
dissolved in water (sufficient in evincing 
circumstances to destroy the life of a dog in 
a few hours,) were introduced into the sto- 


ae s 


TiepEMANN. 


mach of a dog, and afterwards they injected 
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about an ounce of iron filings 
water. experiment was tried on 
several » the liquids being in all cases 

introduced by an opening in the 
which was afterwards compressed so as to 
hinder vomiting. The iron was exhibited in 
the several instances at different intervals 
from the introduction of the poison. The 
animals all well recovered, and sur- 
vived from to eight days, the death 
even then being occasioned entirely by the 
of the ligature on the esophagus. 
n one case, where the ligature was speedily 
removed, the dog recovered. Asan antidote, 
or rather decomposer of acetate, sulphate, 
and carbonate of copper, iron was found 
invariably successful. In the case of the 
sulphate of copper, the iron was found to be 
rendered much more active by the addition 

of a little vinegar. 


CHEMISTRY. 

A new substance has been discovered by 
M. Balard, a young chemist of Montpellier, 
which he at first called muride, but which, at 
the sugyestion of Thenard, Vauquelin, and 
Gay-Lussac, he afterwards changed to srome 
from the Greek word Spwyos, signifying a 
bad smell. This substance has been ob- 


tained from sea water by M. Balard, and was 
discovered by him during the manufacture 
of iodine. 

Its principe) characters are thus briefly 
described ; it is liquid at the ordinary tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, and even at 


18° below the zero of Reaumur. In mass, 
its colour is of a deep reddish brown ; when 
broken, it appears just the colour of the red 
hyacinth. Its smell is very strong, and 
much resembles that of chlorine. Its density 
is about 3. It destroys colours in the same 
manner as chlorine, and dissolves in water, 
alcohol, and ether. M. Balard has com- 
bined it with a great number of simple 
bodies, and has obtained some very remark- 
able compounds. It is not so strong as 


chlorine, but is stronger than iodine, which | Surgery 


is very singular, and renders it probable 
that it may ultimately prove to be only a 
compound of these two bodies. It appears 
to resemble chlorine rather more than the 
other. With hydrogen, it forms an hydra- 


cide, or hydrobromic acid ; and with oxygen, 


it forms bromic acid, which, in its various 
combinations, has a great resemblance to 
the chlorates. With heat it decomposes, 
like chlorine, all the soluble alkaline oxides, 
and disengages the oxygen from them ; with 
cold, it combines with the oxides, and forms 
bromides, easily decomposable by heat, and 
by the weakest acids. The weight of its 
atom is 9.328, taking oxygen as unity. The 
Academy of Sciences considers this disco- 
very of M. Balard as a very important ac- 
quisition to chemistry. 

A detailed account of the. bréme and its 
combinations has been published in the 4n- 
nales de Chimié et de Physique for August last. 


THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 
To the Editor of Tur ee 


Sin,—In your Number of this da 
serve a letter, signed “‘ 4 Constant os 
in which, alluding to Mr. Bennett's corres- 
pondence with the Court of Examiners of 
the College of Surgeons, he is pleased to in- 
dulge in a strain of invective against the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

Now, as he appears to me to have 
assumed a falsehood, for the de- 
claiming against that body ; and as his state- 
ment is calculated to mislead the public, 
which, lam sure, must be foreign to 
inclination, | beg leave to state, that 
is no by-law by which dm 
gentleman is prevented from becoming a 
Jellow of the College of Physicians, even if 
he has practised as a surgeon, pro mercede. 

It is true, that should he have ever exer- 
cised the art and myste of an ecary, 
or practised midwifery, for the Callers 
will refuse to admit him as py rn even 
if he be a uate of Cambridge or Oxford. 

But it is not true that such question as 
your correspondent has chosen to assume, 
are ever put to any individual who presents 
himself for admission. He can’t have prac- 
tised these branches of the profession, with- 
therefore would be su 

When a Coleg of and 
shall have been 
A Constant Reader”’ at its head, 
fession will then, no doubt, be on a wry 
different footing !! 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
A Licentiate or rue oF 
Puysicians. 


London, Oct. 28, 1826, 
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BELL'S PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, November 4, 1826. 


The Principles of Surgery as they relate to 
Wounds, Ulcers, Fistula, Aneurisms, wounded 
Arteries, Fractures of the Limbs, Tumours, 
the Operations of Trepan and Lithotomy. 
Also of the duties of the Military and Hos- 
pital Surgeon. By Joux Bett. A new 
Edition, with Commertaries, and a critical 
enquiry into the Practice of Surgery. By 
Cnarves Professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, Surgeon of the Middlesex 
Hospital, &c. In 4 Vols. 8vo., with en- 
gravings and marginal illustrations. Lon- 
don, 1826. Tegg. 


Mr. Principles of Surgery 
have so long and so deservedly sustained the 
first rank in our libraries, and are so well 
appreciated by the profession in general, 
that it were almost superfluous to descant on 
their merits. There is something so de- 
lightfully animating and cheering in this 
writer's manner, so much force of genius in 
his criticisms of the opinions and practices 
of the older surgeons, such vigour of thought, 
plain straight forward reasoning, and happy 
sarcasm in contrasting the right with the 
wrong—teaching us what to avoid, and what 
to pursue, that his work may be fairly con- 
sidered the most interesting, if not the most 
useful, that has ever appeared on the sub- 
ject of surgery. It is a work well colculated 
to kindle that enthusiasm in the younger 
mind, without some portion of which, per- 
haps no one ever became truly great or 
deservedly eminent, in this or any other 
profession. It is a work which may make 
a man proud of his calling, and there can be 
no doubt that it has considerably influenced 
and directed the present generation of sur- 
geons. To use his own language, when de- 

scribing a perfect surgeon :—‘* His remarks 


are arranged, explained, illustrated and en- 

forced with peculiar ardour. His perfect 
knowledge of the human body, brings all his 
experience into the most useful forms; his 
histories are plain and important ; he dwells 
with judgment upon those points which are 

peculiarly difficult, and resolves them by. 
continual reference to the structure and 

functions of the parts. The most ordinary 

facts become instructive when he relates 
them; at every turn, in every difficult 
question, we perceive his superior penetra- 

tion, knowledge, decision, good conduct.” 

—In fine he has done for surgery what 
Euler did for algebra,—produced a work as 

imperishable at the science itself. Mr, 

Cuances Bext follows his brother with be. 

coming humility.—Superior, without ques- 

tion, in anatomical knowledge, he yields the 

palm of surgery to his preceptor, and 

searcely ever ventures to controvert his 

authority. Indeed there is something so 

palpable, undeviating, and rational, in the 

operative department of surgery, that it 

were difficult for a man of strong mind, 

and good education, like the author of 
the principles, to have fallen much into 
error, and, by consequence, to have left much 

to be altered, criticised, or rejected. Hence 

it will appear that the Editor’s labours have 

been comparatively light—that he had 
merely to make the few additions which 
lapse of time, and the progress of surgery, 

rendered necessary, and his work was done. 
But we shall extract a part of the preface, 

which is drawn up with singular modesty, 

and proceed to notice the commentaries and 

notes of the Editor, for the benefit of the 

holders of the original edition, who are not 

likely to become purchasers of the present : 


“ It is much to be regretted,” says Mr. C. 
Bell “ that any thing should have limited 
the influence of Mr. J. Bell’s works on the 
general profession; and there cannot be a 
doubt that the by tet! mode of their pub- 
lication, and the diffuse style of cotapositien, 
have had this effect. It has been my object 
in republishing these volumes, to retain all 


the important practical matter, to preserve 
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also the admirable introductions, as well as 
the lively and ingenious illustrations. But 
in the original edition, the work was loaded 
with notes, containing long Latin quota- 
tions, and unnecessarily encumbered with 
excerpts from obsolete French works. These 
were often but a less perfect version of what 
was delivered in the text, and I have not 
hesitated to expunge them. I may be con- 
sidered as less excusable in omitting certain 
portions of dissertations, which all 
the peculiar merit of Mr. John Bell's writ- 
ings, but which did not appear to me to be 
essential. I have long observed with regret, 
that the admira’sle lessons contained in these 
works, were to be got at with too much ex- 

nse and labour, and that they were thus 

t to the practising part of the profession. 
It was necessary to present them in a less 
voluminous form, and the value of the prac- 
tical matter made it the more incumbent to 
emit some portions. With these excep- 


tions, the reader will find the whole of Mr. 
John Bell's surgical works in these four vo- 
lumes.” 


To us, the style of Mr. John Bell's works 
has ever appeared a great recommen- 
dation, and the editor's initials were cer- 
tainly unnecessary to distinguish his terse 
composition, as he supposes it, from the 
* diffuse style’’ of his brother. This is joy- 
ous, animated, and triumphant, and outstrips 
the impatience of the reader; while the 
former is cold, dull, and phlegmatic, often 
incorrect, and withal not a whit less diffuse.* 

Of the notes and commentaries of the 
editor, by far the greater portion are con- 
tained in the first volume ; indeed the addi- 
tions made to the others are not suffi- 
ciently important to require particular com- 
ment. To the first volume, then, we shall 
confine our attention, beginning at page 250, 
with Mr, John Bell's opinions “* of the na- 
tural causes by which a hemorrhage is 
spontaneously stopped” in the smaller arte- 
ries, which he observes is “ neither from 
the retraction of the artery, nor the con- 


* In the following sentence of the pre- 
face, for example, all the words in paren- 
theses are superfluous : *‘ But (in) the ori- 
ginal edition (the work) was loaded with 
notes, (containing) long Latin quotations, 
and (unnecessarily encumbered with) ex- 


cerpts from obsolete Freach works,” &c. 
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striction of its fibres, nor the formation of 
clots, but by the cellular substance which sur- 
rounds the artery, being injected with blood,” 
which blood coagulating, forms “ a suf- 
ficient barrier to restrain the bleeding, till 
the parts inflame, and the artery is entirely 
stopped.” Upon this Mr. Charles Bell has 
remarked, that “ authors have shown more 
cunning in shirking the question, than in- 
genuity in explaining it.” ‘ Their little 
ways,” he says, ‘‘ of praising one another 
and going round about to omit the mention 
of his brother, have been apparent to him. 
They have been as a child who conceals 
itself by covering its eyes!” &c.; not per- 
ceiving that his brother's doctrine is at va- 
riance with itself, inasmuch as he states, 
that hemorrhage is not arrested ‘ by the 
formation of a clot, but by the coagulationof the 
blood in the interstitial cellular membrane !” 
What else this may be but “the formation 
of a clot,” it may be difficult to determine. 

Arteries opened by sharp instruments are 
well known to bleed freely, while such as 
are rudely torn by musket shots or machi- 
nery, scarcely bleed at all. The fact cannot 
be doubted, and is thus explained by the 
editor: 

“* The coats of the artery being alive, and 
in the full enjoyment of their functions, pre- 
serve the blood fluid. But the blood, de- 
prived of that influence, immediately coagu- 
lates. The death of the coats of the artery, 
or the injury of the coats of the artery, are 
(is) attended with the coagulation of the 
blood within the mouth of the artery. This 
is the reason why a bruised, torn, or gun- 
shot artery, does not bleed; it is the rea- 
son why, on cutting into mortified parts, 
there is no bleeding. If blood escapes into 
a cavity, it coagulates ; if it escapes into the 
cellular membrane, it coagulates; if the 
coats of an artery give way, and the coats 
are supplied by a new formation out of the 
cellular membrane, the blood coagulates ; 
and this is the reason why an aneurism is 
ascertained by the presence of a clot; for 
if the coats of an artery be dilated merely, 
there is no coagulum ; but if any part of the 
sac be formed of cellular texture, condensed, 
there you find a clot.” 


Ergo, hemorrhage is arrested “ by the 
formation of a clot,” contrary to the bro- 
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ther’s hypothesis, in one place, and in 
strict keeping with it, in another. Motion 
is necessary to the fluidity, or, if Mr. Bell 
will have it, the life of the blood, and it is 
therefore no wonder that it should coagulate 
in dead tubes, or in the interstitial cellular 
membrane. Tie the femoral artery two inches 
below the profunda, and, unless the circula- 
tion be maintained hy inosculations, the blood 
above the ligature will coagulate, although the 
artery be alive. In many cases of gangrene, 
the death of arteries is the effect, and not 
the cause, of the coagulation of the blood ; 
since, as every surgeon knows, the coagulum 
often extends beyond the line which sepa- 
rates the dead part from the living. Motion 
is necessary to the perfection of muscles, 
and much more to the fluidity or life of the 
blood. Haller has observed, that little clots 
of globules may often be observed in the 
arteries when the circulation is languid, and 
that they disappear when its vigour is re- 
stored. Motion, then, rather than the sti- 
mulus of arterial coats, is necessary to the 
fluidity of the blood. When blood escapes 
into the cellular tissue, when it stagnates in 
an aneurismal sac, or impervious artery, it 
is no longer under the control of the heart, 
and coagulates. It cannot move, and not 
moving, ceases to live. Mr. Bell should 
be prepared to prove the converse of his 
proposition, that blood never coagulates in 
a living artery; but as that is impossible, 
his hypothesis is absurd.* Arteries cannot be 
dilated to any great extent, without ruptur- 
ing their internal tunic. When “ merely 
dilated,” they cannot contain inert blood 
enough to balance or overcome the force 
of the heart's action, which keeps it in mo- 


* Itis a well known fact,” says Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper, “ that if a quantity of blood be 
included in a living vessel between two liga- 
tures, at the distance of two or three inches 
from each other, the blood coagulates in two 
or three hours.”—*‘ In a dead bloodvessel, 
the blood coagulates just as it would ina 
vessel out of the body.""—See his i2th Lec- 
ture. 
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tion, fluid, and alive. When the internal 
tunic gives way, the ¢apacity of the sac or 
pouch of the aneurism, and consequently the 
resistance to be overcome, is much increas- 
ed, while the heart’s action remains the 
same, equal to the natural calibre of the ar- 
tery, and the natural column of blood, but 
to no more, and it cannot keep fluid what it 
cannot move ; hence the coagulum. After 
these remarks, the fallacy of the following 
observations will be sufficiently obvious :— 
“When the experiment of cutting or 
hurting the coats of the was made, 
means of a small thread drawn tightly, 
then immediately taken away, I anticipated 
that such a degree of injury of the coats of 
the artery would influence the blood contained, 
and that the coagulation of the blood, united. 
to the coagulable lymph secreted from the 
inner surface of injured vessel, would 
obliterate or fill up the tube. I knew that 
the same effect would have followed, if the 
coats of the artery had been checked or 
pinched by means of the forceps, and the 
wound closed. But to show that the inju 
committed was not of the nature sup a 
I laid this coarse ligature in contact with 
the proper coats of the artery, without draw- 
ing it; and the effect of this foreign body, byii 
in contact with the living membrane, was suf- 
ficient to preduce that change which operated its 
effect on the blood, caused its coagulation, and 
the rest was a natural consequence.” p. 333. 


A more superlative piece of nonsense 
never appeared in print. To ‘ check and 
pinch the coats of an artery,” or to lay a 
coarse ligature in contact with them, ac- 
cording to Mr. C. Bell, has the “ effect of 
producing that change which operates its 
effect on the blood,” causing it to coagulate ; 
and all the rest of it, ‘as a natural conse- 
quence!” Out of Mr. Bell's own mouth: 
will we judge him. At page 46 he says, in 
anote, ‘ One of the practical deductions of 
Mr. Hunter was, that blood was the bond of 
union in re-united surfaces. It is not the 
case, that blood which escapes from rup- 
tured vessels is adsorbed, and a new secretion 
poured out before there is reunion,” &c. 
Now if a coagulum of blood be an obstacle 
to the re-union of the lips of a wound, how 
can it possibly “ operate its effect,” so as 
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to seal up and agglutinate the calibres of 
the bloodvessels? The fact is, that the 
“ checking and pinching,” or the foreign 
body, inflames the coats of the artery, coagu- 
lable lymph is deposited, the cylinder is 
obliterated, and the blood coagulates “‘ as a 
natural consequence,” not of the “ check- 
ing and pinching,” but of the sealing up of 
the artery, Such is the effect of Mr. Cramp- 
ton’s presse artere by which he surrounds the 
artery with a tape an eighth of an inch in 
breadth, and gently compresses it for three 
or four days. The artery is obstructed, in- 
flames, and adheres, and the aneurism is 
eured. We saw Mr. Bell adopt the follow- 
ing expedient in a case of popliteal aneurism, 
but are not sure that any great advantage was 
gained by it. The wound suppurated :— 

ye tie a single knot twice, and, in 
drawing the ligature, let the noose sink so 
far into the wre of the artery, as to prevent 
its shifting the pulsation; cut off the 
ends of the threads all but one, pass this 
single silk thread through a needle, and 
pierce the integuments from within out- 
wards, at the distance of an inch from the 
edge of the incision; join the lips of the 
wound with great accuracy, and secure them 
with short pieces of adhesive plaster. The 
advantage gained by this operation, is the 
contact of the noose of the Higeture with the 


coats of the arte the perfect union of the 
lips of the towne bh which is important to the 


state of the interior of the wound ; the se- | blood 


curity against the sudden eruption of the 

blood by this early adhesion, and the oppor- 
tunity provided by the thread for the sepa- 
ration of the ligature,” p. 534. 


The following method of compressing the 
anterior tibial artery, on the fore part of the 
foot, is ingenious, and well worth the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

“ Having put down a compress of lint 

the artery,” saya the editor, “ I took 
two bits of flat stick of cight inches in 
length, and an inch im breadth. One of 
these I put on the upper part across the 
foot, and another across the sole, and tied 
these ends together. The Le one pressed 
upon the linen compress, the which 
tied the sticks together being twisted, 

graduated the pressure, In this manner the 

rittation of the bs was not impeded, and 
the artery was 


At page 368, the editor very properly 
observes, that it is dangerous to trust to 
compression of the larger arteries only in 
amputations. However firmly the femoral 
artery, for instance, may be compressed, 
the vessels of the perineum and hip, and 
thyroid hole, will maintain the circulation ; 
‘* there will be a full tide of blood, and all 
the consequences, from an unrestrained 
femoral artery.”” Of the subclavian artery 
Mr. Bell observes :— 

«The freedom with which the blood re- 
turns by the inosculating arteries of the 
shoulder, was well illustrated by a case 
which occurred to Mr. Smith, sargeon of the 
Leeds Hospital. A girl had her arm torn 
off near the shoulder by machinery. There 
a no bleeding, nor could the trunk of the 

artery be seen. As the arm had been almost 
fairly amputated by the machine, it was un- 
necessary to do more than make the edges 
of the wound even, and bring them together. 
As the axillary artery had not been tied, the 


patient was carefully watched. In the 
course of a few days 7 ea did come 
the 


on, and Mr. Smith vi 
just below the c wicle. 
ing from the stump | stopped 
and every thing went on well for several 
days. ‘I The stamp became clean, and was 
granulating, when a second violent hemor- 
rhage took place from it. Mr. Smith did 
not reach the hospital till the patient had 
lost a considerable quantity of blood. He 
immediately tore open the stump, which was 
already partly united, and now he saw the 
issuing from the main artery. He 
secured it, but the nt sunk next day, 
On dissection, and by injecting the vessels, 
it was shown that the artery, where it had 
been tied below the clavicle, was obliterated, 
and that the blood had round by the 
supra-scapular branch of the inferior thyroid, 
from the portion of the subclavian 
above the ligature, into the part below.” 


In amputating the arm at the shoulder- 
joint, it is often difficult to restrain the 
hemorrhage, by compressing the subclavian 
artery ; so that we fully concur with Mr. 
Bell, in recommending those who may 
undertake the operation, to deal with the 
artery as if it were open, and to operate 
with “ that rapidity and decision, which can 
alone ensure the patient's safety.” 

The work is turned off in a very creditable 
manner, and will, doubtless, be duly. pa- 
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tronised ; but the additions of the editor are 
extremely scanty, and the critical enquiry 
into the practice of surgery, announced in 
the title page, appears to have been entirely 
omitted ; at least, we do not find it in the 
copy before us. 


PROPOSAL PUBLISHT an ANNUAL 
PHARMACOP@IA BRITANNICA. 
Wr have just received the following let- 

ter, which we are requested to insert; our 

doing so, however, is not to be construed 
into an approyal of its contents. If phar- 
macopeias he of any use, a national phar- 
macopeia must be better than three ; but 
the plan of bringing out a new one annually 
is more than the progress of pharmacology 
requires, and would impose a heavy annual 
tax upon the general practitioner. 

A supplement might be annually printed, 


letter, it would be more advisable to wait a 
liitle, until the Government shall ordain the 
decimal proportions of weights and measures 
to be generally used, which we anticipate 
so see done in a few years. 

This is our opinion respecting the phar- 
macopeia and the weights, which appear 
tous the only feasible, or indeed rational 
parts of the letter. 


A Tatter to the Royal Colleges of Physicians of 
London, of Dublin, and of Edinburgh, from 
Andrew Duncan, Sen. M. D. ad Prof, 
Jirst Physician to the King Seotland, 
Father of the Royal College of Physicians 
Ediniurgh, &e., respecting a proposal for 
improvement of medicine, by publishing annu- 
ally, under the authority of these three Royal 
Colleges, a Pharmacopeia Britannica. 


Non fasces non purpuram, non exstructasin altum 
divitias, non ingenium artibes atque scientiis ut- 
cunque ornatam et imbutum, sed animum commu- 
| ni utilitate inservientem dignitas sequitur, 


Nicnots, Oratio Harveiana, 


Greytiemex,—I need not tell you, that 
the Colleges of Physicians of London, of 
Dublin, and of Edinburgh, established at an 
early period by Royal Charters, have always 


containing all the improvements made in | been considered as the councils cf health for 


the year, which might be sold at a low price, | tong, 


and every ten years the additional matter 
might be embodied in a new edition. In 
this way the National Pharmacopeia would |, inodom over which their jurisdiction ex- 


keep pace with the knowledge of the times, 
and be productive of some good, by prevent- 
ing the numerous mistakes which now hap- 
pen in consequence of certain medicines 
being compounded after different formule. 
But the fact is, that very little attention is’ 
at present paid to pharmacopeias, on ac- 
count of the slovenly and unscientific man- 
ner in which they have been got up, and 
of the long interval allowed to elapse be- 
tween their appearance ; for, as Dr. Dun- 
cay has acknowledged, ‘* several important 
medicines have not had a place in the phar- 
macopeia of any of the three colleges for 
many years after they have been in common 
use ‘with almost every intelligent practi- 
tioner.” 

Instead of adopting an alteration of 


| the respective kingdoms to which they be- 

tn this capacity, they have published, 
|in an improved form, when they thought 
it necessary, pharmacopwias regulating the 
|composition of medicines, each for the 


ltended. But England, Ireland and Scot- 
‘land are now so intimately connected, 
that no one can possibly be ignorant of 
the many inconveniences which must arise 
‘from three different pharmacopeias for re- 
gulating the practice of apothecaries in the 
composition of medicines in different parts 
of the British empire. The benefits that 
would retult from one Pharmacopeia Bri- 
tannica, regulating the practice of apothe- 
caries over the whole, are too obvious to re- 
quire being mentioned. On that subject, it 
is, I think, impossible there can be two 
opinions. 

A Pharmacopeia Britannica could only 
indeed be obtained by a solemn act of the 
Legislature. But if the three Royal Col- 
leges were to unite in applying for such an 
act, there can be little doubt that it would 
be obtained. That act might be so framed, 
as to be productive of many other advan- 
tages to the rational and intelligent physi- 
cian, in employing his endeavours in the 
cure of diseases. Among other particulars, it 
might be so framed as to produce a com- 


weights for pharmacy, as proposed in this 


plete and entire separation between the 


1H 


honest and intelligent 
daring and impudent empiric. 
ia medicines might be entirely 


sale of | practitioner. 


These great inconveniences might be ef- 


fined and d to the former; while | fectually avoided by an annual standard 
the latter might still be allowed freely to| Pharmacopeia, with an imprimatur from all 
employ all his art in extending the sale of|the three Royal Colleges, being printed 


his infallible nostrums at any other shop he 


every year at the expense of Government. 


an apothecary’s shop, might 


may incline, excepting the shops of those|This new impression, conjoined with a 
ly lic 


licensed by Government to sell | licence to k 
lici 


From this se-/be distribu by the Stamp-office ; 


paration by legal authority, there cannot be | individual who 
a doubt that much real benefit would be ob- 
tained. 


receive a li 


the year, paying at the rate of two gui 
annually, for a stamped licence and a copy 


But, besides this, such an Act of Par-| of the P ia. From the sum thus 


liament might introduce into the shop of the | collected by the 


istributor of Stamps, an 


regularly licensed apothecary, many im-| adequate allowance might be made to an 
portant improvements. Among others, it/ intelligent physician, appointed by Govern- 


might lead to an useful reformationin weights | ment, to pre 
From the money thus collected, the full ex- 


used in the shops of apothecaries, and to a 


the annual Pharm 


more speedy introduction into these shops/pence of printing and distributing this an- 
of every article which may be hereafter dis- | nual Pharmacopeia might be defrayed, and 


covered to be really 
disease. 


in the cure of) even some addition made to the general re- 
venue, as well as from the licences for the 


The ‘weights hitherto employed, grein, sale of tea, wine, or other articles. 


scruples, drachms, ounces, and , are 


Of such an act of the legislature, it may 


attended with many inconveniences. On|naturally be concluded, that very different 


this subject, without adopting the new) opinions will be fo 


rmed; and I am fully 


French weights, I would yet imitate them, | sensible that it is liable to many objections. 
by adopting decimals. I would continue) But the evils that might be apprehended 


the present 


in as the basis ; and I would | from it are, in my opinion, of very little 


humerous advantages which would result 


adopt as multiples of it decigrains, mille | numer when put in the scale against the 


grains, and millegrains. Of these mille- 
grains, ten should form the libe*. The libe, 


from it. And to submit it more fully to the 


again, might be increased in a decimated serious consideration of the three Colleges, 


progression, as well as the grain, its multi- 
= being a decilibe, a centilibe, and a mille- 
ibe. From this standard for weight, it can- 


I here subjoin what I think might be the 
heads of a Bill which might be proposed by 
the three Royal Colleges of Physicians for 


not, I think, be doubted, that = “we the sanction of the British Parliament. My 
to 


ant advantages would arise, 
physician and to the apothecary. 


conduct in suggesting such a Bill will, [ 


doubt not, be blamed by many. ButI can | 


Another obvious benefit that might be/at least answer for my intentions. They 


obtained by an Act of Parliament, is an an- 
nual improvement of the Pharmacopaia 
Britannica, corrected according to the pro- 
gressive discoveries made in the practice of 
medicine. It has hitherto been the uniform 

tice of all the three Royal Colleges, to 
improve their Pharmacopeias, not gradafim, 
Dut per saltum, as it may be termed. They 
haye published new editions only at the end 
of ten, twelve, or sometimes even more than 
twenty years. By this means, the altera- 
tions have necessarily heen very consider- 
able, and have often led to an almost total 
change of language, both in prescription and 
in the shops of the apothecaries. Several 
important medicines have not had a place in 
the Pharmacopaia of any of the three Col- 
leges for many years after they have been in 


* A term derived from the Latin word 
libra, though much heavier than the present 
of apothecaries’ weight. 


are honest, rational, and even merit appro- 
bation. And, I am persuaded, I need not 
request that each of you will bestow upon 
them a serious consideration. 
I have the honour to be, 
Your most obedient servant, 

Dencay, sen. xt. 82. 

Edinburgh, Oct. 1, 1826,” 


Proposed Heads of a Bill for lating the 
Practice of Pharmacy in Brith 
Be it enacted, 

That, in place of three Pharmacopaias, 
which are at present published by authority 
of the Royal Colleges cf Physicians of Lon- 
don, of Dublin, and of Edinburgh, for regulat- 
ing the practice of Pharmacy in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, there shall be but one 
Pharmacopeia, under the title of Tar Puar- 
macora@r1a Brrranyica, for regulating the 
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DR. MACLEOD. 


yo Pharmacy over the whole of the 
itish Em 


That of this ia Britannica, a 
corrected and improved edition shall be pub- 
lished on or before the ist of January every 
year, to be the standard for every apothe- 
as the course of that year. 

at this corrected — shall — 
pared by a Physician appointed by the King, 
under the title: of ‘Royal Pha 

That, prior to its publication, it shall re- 
ceive an imprimatur from the Presiden 

I Colleges: of Physicians of London, 
of of Dublin, and of Edinburgh. 

That no shops shall be permitted to sell 
Pharmacopeia medicines, excepting those 
which are kept by apothecaries who have 
obtained a licence from Government for that 
special 


That no a licensed by Govern- 
ment to vend Pharmacopeia medicines, shall 
keep in his shop, or sell any other articles 
whatever but those which are introduced 
into the Pharmacopoeia Britannica. 

That the grain weight at present in use in 
the shops of apothecaries, shall still con- 


tinue to be the basis of the weights used by | 
apothecaries in the composition and sale of 
medicines ; but that in place of the other 
denominations which are at present in use, 
the larger weights shall be increased in de- 
cimal progression, under the denominations 
of decigrains, centigrains, and millegrains ; 


of libes, decilibes, centilibes, and millelibes ; 
every superior denomination consisting of 
ten of the inferior. 

That, both in the composition and sale of 
medicines, weight only shall be employed, 
and that recourse shall never be h 
measure in the shops of the apothecaries.” 

It is very evident, froma slight glance at 
this document, that Dr. Anprew Duncan, 
senior, is not acquainted with the present 
condition of the profession in this country ; 
he has fallen into error in common with 
many of his countrymen, in supposing that 
there still exists such a tribe of beings as 
were formerly denominated apothecaries ; he 
talks of ‘ hunest and intelligent apothe- 
caries,” tut the race in England is extinct. 
Asto his “‘ Royal Pharmacopolist,”’ and his 
“two guinea stamped licence,” he ought 
to know that no benefit can accrue to any 
science from its being put under the pro- 
tection of the Stamp Office. ‘‘ The Father 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
burgh,” has yet to learn the principal of 


ts of 


to | aught of the matter. 
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surd proposals with which he has coupled ~ 
it, he will find that his whole scheme will 
be rendered abortive. 


We feel it but justice to explain so much 
of an article which appeared in the 156th 
Number of Tre Lancer, as relates to the 
conduct of the late Censors of the College of 
Physicians, as Trustees er officiis of the Hun- 
terian Museum, which, prima facie, and in 
the absence of the ‘ terms and conditions,” 
alluded to in our last, appeared to furnish 
matter for indignant comment, inasmuch as 
the exclusion of the Licentiates of the Col- 
lege of Physicians from the Museum of 
Hunter, seemed to emanate from them. But 
\in this we were mistaken; and we take 
this opportunity of setting ourselves right 
with the Censors and the public, more espe- 
cially as the Editors of the Medico-chirur- 
gical and Yellow Journals, affecting pri- 
vate information, and God knows what be- 
sides, have copied our errors, and railed at 
the Trustees in good set terms of fustian 
and bombast, without, in truth, knowing 
In our own vindica- 
tion we have only to observe, that the ob- 
noxious regulation was put forward, ostensi- 
bly, as the act of the Trustees—as their 
resolution, and not as it should have been, 
as a mere enforcement of a primordinate law 
which they had no power to abrogate or 
alter. So much for ourselves. As to Dr. 
Macleod, he talks of the “‘ efficious interfe- 
rence of the censors,” as if it were “ offi- 
cious,” to interfere, to do what Parlia- 
ment designed them, and what they had 
sworn by the Evangelists to perform! 

It is more handsome, according to Dr. 
Macleod to wink at failings, than to blaze 
them abroad ; better to bask in the sunshine 
of hole and corner favour, than to drudge in 
the laboratory of truth ; more honest to pub- 
lish “ fair” and “ successful cases,”’ than to 


medical legislation, and unless he separates 
No, 166, 


put men to ‘‘ demoniacal torture,” by expos- 
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ing their failures and want of dexterity,—and 
argues greater “taste and judgment,” to 
neglect the most important and sacred duties, 
than scrupulously to perform them. “ I 
never was any where,” says the man in 
the play, ‘ but all manner of folks loved 
me most dearly ;” and the hospital gentry 
have shown such extraordinary affection 
for poor Dr. Macleod, that we will be 
sworn he has exhibited all the agreeable, 
tractable, and trust-worthy qualities, whic’: 
gained so much favour for his prototype. 
Indeed, he bids fair to make more friends 
than the obsequious and obliging Johnson, 
who has “ sentiments of respect and es- 
teem,” or some such a compliment, for 
every one that falls in his way. In his last 
Number, this worthy talks of the ‘* march 
of intellect,” and of the “ disgraced title of 
Licentiate,”’ which he, nevertheless, reckons 
the first of his “* blushing honours,” and so 
places it on the cover of his Review ! 

“We have reason to believe,’ he says, 
“that the Board of Curators of the Hun- 
terian Museum mean to pay no attention 
to the liberal recommendation of the Trus- 
tees, not to permit the visitations of Eng- 
lish Licentiates, or Scottish graduates, with - 
out a permit from the London Colleges ;” but 
as we also have reason to believe, and have 
shown, that such “liberal recommendation” 
was never made, and that neither the Board 
of Curators, nor the Trustees, have power 
to alter the laws which parliament gave 
them, there is an end of the matter. Drs. 
Johnson and Macleod have suffered much 
mortification, God knows, for adopting the 
error which we unfortunately promulgated ; 
and the latter has received a severe lashing 
* from “ A friend of the late Censors,” in 
our last Lancer, so that it were unneces- 
sary to add more to their ignominy, or their 
pain. 

We set down the following to the phases 
of the moon, not supposing that any one in 
his senses, who has received the summi 
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honores of the northern fair one, could have 
inflicted the deadly wound on her repu- 

“It evident,” the sage, 
that in England, who have 
sons bringing up with a view ofp 


as physicians, will, very 
them through that channe 
a Fellowship of the London College. If 
they do ant; they will be soy @ crime 
much worse than that af infanticide 


ground, and graduated beyond the Tweed ; 
But he has something better. Ifmen can- 
not get an Oxford or a Cambridge diploma, 
he says, let them get ‘‘ a good surgical 
education, in order that they may earn their 
bread respectably and independently as sur- 
geons ; but let them beware of the disgraced 
title of Licentiate!” Who would have 
dreamed that a Scotch diploma and the 
license of the College, are incompatible 
with respectability and independence ; or 
that Dr. James Johnson, the holder of both, 
would be the first to make the discovery! 
We must allow him to know something of 
the matter, as far as it relates to himself ; 
but we protest that it argues very bad taste 
to blazon it forth to the public. A man can 
only be disgraced by his own acts, and Dr. 
James Johnson best knows how far he is 
culpable, but must not be allowed to apply 
his sweeping epithets to the great and re- 
spectable body of the fraternity to which 
he happens, so much against his will, to 
belong. 

Sir Asriey Cooper, at the particular 
request of the Krye, has lately visited the 
Dexe of Yorx, and on the first occasion 
his Majesty was pleased to meet the Ho- 
nourable Baronet at the Royal Duke’s resi- 
dence ; the interview lasted a considerable 
time. The Duxe of Yorx’s disease is gene- 
ral anasarca, a form of dropsy the most dif- 
ficult to remove. Sin Asriey prescribed a 
combination of squill root and blue pill, which 
we understand has been taken with some 
benefit. 
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Tw our last Number we inserted the ac- 
counts of the Loxpow 
MARY, a8 published in the Annual Reports, 
up to March 1808, and we shall now place 
before our readers the various items of ex- 
penditure during two other years, viz. 1823 
and 1824 :— 


1823. 
By Butcher, Baker, and Coal 
Merchant 182 14 
By Brewer,Chandler,and Cheese- 
Br] 
Medicines, > 
By Surgical Instruments 
Optical 
Bedding and Furniture........ 
By Carpenter, Mason, Plumber, 
Glazier, and Smith ........ 
By part of last mented Ex- 
penses .. oe 
By Advertising, Printing, ‘Sta- 
tionary, Stamps, and Postage 91 18 
By Insurance against Fire 
Gas Lights 
By Disbursements in House- 
Keeping 56 12 
By Wages and Gratuities cree 217 13 
By Collector for Commission, 
and Extra 


23 4 
120 4 


13 3 
915 


83 8 
6 6 


22 6 


34°67 
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to ground the comments which we intend 
to offer respecting the financial and puffing 
departments of this pretended Charity. In 
February 1810, the Institution was deprived 
of the services of Mr. Saunpers, its pro- 
jector, that Gentleman having departed this 
life on the 9th of the above month; he was 
succeeded by Mr. Travers. Up to this 
period, only two pupils had been permitted 
to witness the practice of the Infirmary; and 
although Mr. Saunpers had boasted for 
some years previous to his death of hav- 
ing operated in a peculiar manner on very 
young infants who had congenital cata- 
ract, yet, up to the time of his decease, he 
had not communicated the particulars of his 
method of operating to the medical profes- 
sion of his country ; but more of this anon. 
Shortly after the election of Mr. Travens, 
a second surgeon was appointed in the person 
of Mr. Lawrence, andin 1814! students were 
admitted to witness the practice of the In- 
firmary at the following charges—five gui- 
neas, three months’ attendance; eight 


d. 
6 
0 
6 
6 
8 
8 
0 
6 
0 
9 
2 
6 
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861 14 


144 14 
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1824. 
To Butcher, Baker, and Coal 

Merchant . 
To Bre wer,Chandler,and Cheese- 

85 
To Medicines end Drugs...... » a6 
To Surgical Instrument: and 

tical Glasses 
To Carpenter, Mason, Plumber, 

To Advertising, Printing, Sta- 

tionary, and Stamps........ 155 
To insurance against Fire .... 15 
To Taxes and New River Water 22 
To past Anniversary Expenses, 

1823 
To House-keeping Disburse- 

To Wages and Gratuities 
To Collector for Commission and 

Extra Service 


36 


826 7 8 
These statements, taken promiscuously 


from the various annual ‘‘ Reports” now 


lying before us, are sufficient data whereon 


gui , six months; and ten guineas, 
twelve months. About five years since, the 
nusiness of this Institution was removed 
from Charter House Square to Moorfields, 
where a building was erected, known by the 
name of the London Ophthalmic Infirmary, 
at a cost of nearly ten thousand pourds, 
which, we fear, was rather unwittingly sub- 
scribed by a too credulous public. 

It is, we conceive, uanecessary to enter 
at greater length into the minute history of 
this Institution ; we shall now, therefore, 
direct our attention to certain transactions 
connected with its government, which, 
when explained, cannot fail to convey to the 
minds of the Govemors, a perfect know- 
ledge of the deceptions which have been 
practised, and of the true objects of certain 
busy persons who have, unfortunately for 
the Establishment and the public, taken a 
too active part in its government. Let 
us, therefore, begin with the beginning, 
and proceed to inquire how far the state- 
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ments contained in the projector's prospec- 
tus have been verified ; how far the eulo- 
giums so unsparingly bestowed upon Mr. 
Saunprrs in the annual reports were me- 
rited by that individaal, and whether the 
anticipations of the benevolent Governors, 
who subscribed towards the establishment 
of this Infirmary, have been fully or even in 
part realized. An attentive perusal of the 
prospectus at once conveys the idea, that 
one of its chief objects was to institute a 
scnoot for the study of Ophthalmic Sur- 
gery. The following paragraph surely war- 
rants this conclusion. 

“ The structure of the eye and the ear is 
80 delicate and complex, and their irrita- 
bility under injury so extreme, that they 
cannot easily be treated but by those who 
make them the objects of peculiar study and 
attention. The acknowledged difficulty in 
the treatment of the diseases to which 

y are liable, has induced a few to se- 
= themselves from the practice of pro- 

ional duties, and to devote themselves 
to the exercise of this branch alone ; a fact 
which sufficiently establishes the expediency 
of making them the objects of a specific 
institution.” 

Thus the governors were evidently be- 
trayed into a belief, that it was the inten- 
tion of the projector to establish a school for 
the investigation and study of those dis- 
eases which are peculiar to the eye and the 
ear; but was it the intention that it should 
become an arena accessible to the pub- 
lic for those purposes? Of motives it is 
ft all times diffieult to speak with any 
degree of certainty; of actions, however 
tortuous their course, we can comment 
_ without fear of misrepresentation ; here we 

have data which we can clearly observe, and 
the movements of individuals are as mani- 
fest to others as to ourselves. It is the 
same with respect to the tendency of ac- 
tions; but in the attempt to investigate, to 
analyse motives, our labours often become be- 
wildered in the intricacies of hypocrisy and 
intrigue. Inthe present case, our exertions 
are of a lighter kind, because the projector 
and his supporters have furnished us with 


such materials, that there can be no diffi- 
culty in producing the instruments of their 
damnation from their own hands. The 
London Ophthalmic Infirmary was xot UNTEN- 
DED FOR A SCIENTIFIC SURGICAL SCHOOL, its 
doors having been closed against those who 
were desirous to become pupils there until 
the fourteenth of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen; and from its esta- 
blishment in March, 1805, until February, 
1810, at which period the projector died, 
there was practised within its walls an 
operation which it was pretended was one of 
a peculiar character, and, as such, sedulously 
kept from the knowledge of the surgical pro- 
fession. It is true, that during this time, 
two persons, Sir William Adams, and Mr. 
Stevenson, the private friends of Mr. Saun- 
ders, were permitted, as a matter of mighty 
favour, to become acquainted with the 
legerdemain tricks of the secret operator ; 
and these constituted the entire number of 
scholars during a period not only of five, but 
of ~nive years, as the doors of the Institu- 
tion were not thrown open for the admission 
of pupils, (and then at a charge of five or 
ten guineas each,) until the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fourteen, being 
nine years after it was founded ; yet in the 
annual reports, penned, we are informed, 
by Dr. Fanne, it appears that the surgeon 
was thanked by the Governors for com- 
pletely humbugging them ; that he was held 
up to the public as a “ benefactor to the 
human race,” and ‘ one of the brightest 
ornaments of the medical profession :”’’ in- 
deed, so extraordinary were his merits, that 
Messrs. Farre, Battley, and Co., expended 
upwards of sixty pounds in advertising them, 
of which we may say, that a piece of more 
gross or palpable quackery was never 
practised in this quacking metropolis. It 
is with regret, deep regret, that we write 
one syllable which can reflect discredit on 
thecharacter of the dead, but we hold 
our duty to the living to be paramount to 
every other consideration ; for should such 
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nefarious practices be tolerated, which have 
been sanctioned by the conductors of this 
institution, the medical profession would 
soon sink into irretrievable disrepute, and 
the names of surgeons and physicians would 
form as many blots on the pages of its history. 

The abettors of the quackery which ob- 
tained at this Infirmary, are, in every re- 
spect, as culpable as was the quack him- 
self; he was upheld by them, supported by 
them, and even now they are exercising 
the full measure of their nefarious traffic. 
The tale which we now unfold, will, we 
hope, convince the Governors that they 
have been most shamefully deluded ; that 
their alms have been most infamously be- 
stowed, and their benevolent intentions 
for the greater part, entirely frustrated. 
Let them inquire of Dr. Fanrre, and his 
colleague the Druggist, why pupils were 
not admitted into the Infirmary until 
nine years after its establishment. Dr. 
Farre, the coadjutor and biographer of 
Mr. Savnoenrs, speaks of that gentleman in 


the most glowing terms of eulogy ; and in 
reply to some individuals who had spoken 
rather reprehensively of the ‘“ Hole and 
Corner” manner in which the surgical busi- 
ness of the Infirmary had been conducted, the 
Doctor thus valliantly writes : ‘ Finally, if 
his enemies would search into his very 


bosom, his private corres’ ce is now 
open to their examination.” Now it hap- 
pens that we possess a portion of Mr. 
Saunders's private correspondence, and as it 
furnishes indisputable testimony of the real 
motives of the writer for concealing his 
operation from the profession, we will, as 
the Doctor seems to be so ignorant on this 
point, enlighten his understanding, and 
gratify him with a sight of it ; indeed, it is 
80 argumentative, so conclusive, and gives 
such a peculiar impress to the memory of 
Mr. Saunpers, to the scientific and libe- 
ral characters of his colleagues in hum- 
bag, puffing and secrecy, that we will here 
insert it, without adding another word of 


our own, as we should be sorry to lessen 
the effect which it ought to produce on the 
mind of the professional reader :— 

London, 2d Jan. 1809. 
My Dear Sir, 


#98""* You DISTRESS ME MUCH BY ASK- 
ING FOR MY MODE OF OPERATING ON CHIL- 
DREN BORN BLIND WITH CaTARact, and I 
hope, when] decline it, you will consider me 
as acting contrary to my natural temper and 
disposition. You must be acquainted with 
my situation here, with two opponents en- 
grossing the public attention. From the 
ree communication between medical men, 
if | had made many acquainted with it, my 
OPPONENTS WOULD HAVE KNOWN IT BEFORE 
NOW, AND BEEN ACTING UPon IT, so that I 
should have lost the credit which I have 
now gained over them, by doing what they 
decline ; only two people, of whom Mr. O. 
is one, are acquainted with my notions, and 
these are most intimate friends, who have 
been in the closest contact with me, and 
from whom I conceal nothing. Mr.Coorerr, 
WHO HAS REPEATEDLY ASKED ME, DOES NOT 
know rr. After this I trust you will excuse 
me, for I should give just cause of offence to him 
and many other friends who have asked me in 
vain, but have been satisfied with my rea- 
sons, considering the predicament in which 


I stand.” * * * 
Yours, faithfully, 
J. SauNpeERs. 
We shall return to this subject again and 
again. 


ON THE ART OF BAKING BREAD. 

Tue popular turn of late years given to 
the study of chemistry has led to many va- 
luable discoveries in the arts, and has mainly 
contributed to support that pre-eminence 
which the manufacturers of this country 
hold over those of all others. Much has 
been done by the chemists of Paris, and by 
the Polytechnic School of Vienna, to excite 
a general taste among the people of these 
countries for this interesting and useful 
science; but thus far the population of this 
kingdom has outstripped that of any other 
portion of the globe in a practical acquaint- 
ance with this branch of physics. It is im- 
possible to select any class of pociety to 
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which chemistry can be said to be uninte- 
resting ; but to none does it offer so many 
inducements to study its laws and operations 
as to medical men. Considered abstractedly 
from all pharmaceutical processes, it pre- 
sents a wide field of investigation to their 
attention, and may indeed be termed the 
life of unorganised nature. Of how much 
importance in the removal of the numerous 
ailments of man is a knowledge of chemistry, 
for by it the supplies of nutriment may be 
directed, both in regard to quality and form, 
with a precision exactly suited to the con- 
dition of the body, whether in the healthy 
or diseased state. Every man practising 
medicine should know, not only how to select 
nutritious from innutritious aliment, but he 
should also know why he does so; for with- 
out such knowledge his acquaintance with 
dietetics must be very limited and empirical. 
As an article of diet, what material holds a 
more conspicuous place than Baran? it is 
the chief food of infancy ; it forms a princi- 
pal ingredient in the diet of manhood ; and, 
in the lower classes of society, is at all 
periods the main support of life. 


Now if it becomes us to be better ac- 
quainted with the preparations of any one 


important fact that may be intimately eon- 
nected with the process. 

Baked bread, simply considered, may 
be described as being a substance formed 
by mixing a portion of the seeds of any of 
e ce grasses with a little water, and 
then cooking the whole, by means of fire, 
into a solid, consistent state. This wid be 
regarded as a step in the art of bread-bak- 
ing of more difficulty in itself, and of greater 
importance to mankind, than any thing that 
subsequent improvement has supplied ; for 
in all the intricacies and refinements of our 
modern cooking of bread, there can surely 
be found nothing to compare with that 
which first taught man to use a great pro- 
pertion of his food in a manner peculiar to 
himself, and raised him above the practice 
of devouring it es raw grain, in common 
with the lower animal. What may be re- 
garded as the second step, the reducing of 
the grain to powder before applying to it 
the moisture which should form the solid 
cake after the application of heat, seems, 
perhaps, of more natural and easy sugges- 
tion than the others; and accordingly we 
find, at this day, few nations, who bake their 
bread at all, who do not use for the purpose 
ground grain. But before it contained all 
the rudiments of what has now been gra- 
dually perfected into the modern system, 
something further was necessary, and this 
latter improvement seems to savour more of 
refinement and civilisation in its introduc- 
tion and regular use, although it is of too 
old a date to have left any tradition of its 
origin. It consists in mixing with the bread 
alight gaseous body, which is almost inva- 


article of diet than another, it is certainly 
with bread. Few chemical processes con- 
cern the health and comfort of every indivi- 
dual more directly and immediately than 
the art of making good bread ; and yet there 
is, perhaps, no one process with the ra- 
tionale of which the community is less fami- 
liar. In the Annals of Philosophy of Septem- 
ber last, Dr.Cotrevnoun has published a 
very ingenious essay on this subject; he 
has considered it very scientifically, it is 
true, but the principal fault we have to find 
with it is, that having assumed too little, 
he has explained every phenomenon con- 
nected with the process de novo, and con- 
sequently extended his essay over too many 
pages. We shall therefore endeavour to 
give an abridgment of the paper without 


riably of the same kind as that which gives 
| the foam to ale and the sparkle to cham- 
paigne. This gas, when duly infused into 
the dough, gives us, after baking and cool- 
ing, instead of a heavy and hard, or tough, 
dull nutriment, a light, porous, elastic, dia- 
phanous food, which is at once more agree- 
able to the palate and easier of digestion, 
and more conducive to health. A common 
sea biscuit is no bad specimen of the former 
kind of bread, while a good, modern, plain 
wheat loaf is a fair example of the latter. 
In addition to which, it is well to observe, 
that in well made bread the vesicules pro- 
duced by the disengagement of the gas, are 
regularly arranged in a sort of stratification 
of layers one above another, all perpen- 
dicular to the crust of the bread. This is 
called, by the bakers, piled bread ; and they 
regard this appearance as the surest test of 
the success of their batch. These dis- 
tinctions are sufficiently decisive, and serve 
to show the great advantages derived from 
the introduction of that part of the process 
of baking, which consists in mingling with 


the bread a considerable volume of what 


interrupting the narration, or omitting any 
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must be 


as a foreign and innu- 
ly. The increased : —s of 
we i b ’ 
from , that if 
a portion of it, after having been well-baked 
and thoroughly cooled, be pressed between 
the fingers, it will crumble readily into 
powder; and if a piece of such a loaf be 
placed in hot water, it immediately softens, 
swells out considerably, disintegrates, and 
admits of being easily diffused through the 
liquid. But, if a bit of unpiled bread be 
similarly squeezed between the fingers, it 
remains a solid cohesive mass; and when 
put into hot water, never softens further 
than to become a permanently tough mass of 
h. 
The various modes which have been re- 
sorted to for the of introducing 


tinued by the modern baker, for there is a 
substance which he has discovered to pos- 
sess the property of exciting fermentation 
in dough with a still greater rapidity, 
namely, yeast, or the — scum which is 
thrown up to the surface of a brewer's vat, 
soon after the saccharine infusion has 
into a state of active fermentation. Of this 
yeast, which is a very impure substance, 
chemists are not yet assured what con- 
stituent it is that spreads decomposition 
through the dough, although it seems to be 
effected by its glutinous, which has itself 
already begun to pass into a state of decom- 
position. 

When the baker proceeds to the prepar- 
tion of dough by means of the yeast fer- 


the gaseous principle mto bread, form al- | mentation, he at first takes generally a por- 


most the whole matter of interesting re- 
search which is connected with the modern 
art of baking; and the examination of the 
use and operation of the gaseous principle, 
thus artificially introduced into bread for the 


tion only, but sometimes the whole of the 
water, which it is his intention to employ in 
making the required quantity of dough. In 
this water, which varies in temperature from 
60° to 100°, according to the atmospheric 


urpose of rendering it light and elastic, 


temperature, there is dissolved a certain por- 


orms the only curious chemical investiga- | tion of salt, the quantity of which is always 


tion connected with the art, and is therefore 
made the principal subject of Dr. Colqu- 
houn’s essay. Previously, however, to de- 
scribing the best meth 
the bread by panary fermertation, it will be 
better, for the sake of ,perspicuity, to state 
shortly the mechanical history of the ordi- 
nary process of baking. 


Details of the Mechanical Process commonly 
employed in the Art of baking Bread. 

The spont d position of a piece 
of wheat dough, always generates within 
the mass a quantity of carbonic acid gas ; 
and it is the fermentation of this gas, which 
is the baker's object in exciting fermenta- 
tion. The modes employed may be, there- 
fore, considered comparatively good, in pro- 
portion as they more perfectly and rapidly 
produce the internal gas. Perhaps the most 
simple process for effecting this, is to place 
a portion of common dough apart in a warm 
situation, when, if allowed to remain a suffi- 
cient length of time, it will pass spontane- 
ously into a state of decomposition, which 
will generate carbonic gas within it, and 
give the bread baked from it, lightness and 
vesicularity. Such process, however, is te- 
dious, and the bread acquires a slight 
acescence or putrescence, which, if existing 
in excess, may prove unwholesome. But 
the process of decomposition will be found 
to be greatly accelerated in any recent mass 
of fresh dough, by the addition of 2 small 
portion of old dough, already in a state of | 
strong fermentation. When this is done, 


of duly gasifying 
1 


pon than that finally required in order to 
|communicate the necessary flavour to the 
| bread: yeast is now mixed with the water, 
'and then a portion of flour is added, which 
is always less than the quantity to be em- 
| ployed in forming the finished gh. The 
mixture is then covered up and set by in a 


commencing decomposition make their ap- 
pearance.* The sponge begins to heave up, 
in consequence of the generation of carbonic 
acid gas. If the sponge be of a very liquid 
consistence, large air bubbles soon force 
their way to the surface and break ; but 
when the ge sses the consistence 
of thin dovgh, it confines this gaseous sub- 
stance within it, until it dilates equally end 
progressively to nearly double its original 
volume, when, no longer capable of contain- 
ing the confined air, it bursts and subsides. 
This process of rising and falling alternately, 
might be actively carried on for twenty-four 
hours, but experience has taught the baker 
that full scope must not be given to the ener- 
gy of the fermentative principle. He gene- 
rally interferes after the second or third 
dropping of the sponge, end were he to 
omit this, the bread formed from his dough 


* The substance thus set apart is termed 
by the bakers, the sponge; its formation and 
de ition is termed setting 

ding to the relation 


spon 


the 


ge; and 
which the amount of water in the sponge 
bears to the whole aie to be used in the 


dough, it is c 


quarter, half, or whole 
sponge. 


the mass is said to be leavened ; the dough 


warm situation, and within an hour signs of 
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therefore at this period 

adds to the sponge, the flour and water 
salt which may be necessary to form the 
gh of the required consistence and size, 

t incorporates all these materials 


process 
until the fermenting 
added fiour have been inti- 
mately blended together, and until the glu- 
tinous particles of the flour are wrought to 
such a union and consistence that the dough, 
now tough and elastic, will receive the 
smart pressure of the hand without adhering 
to it, the kneading is for a while suspended. 
The dough is abandoned to itself for a few 
hours, during which time it continues in a 
state of active fermentation throughout its 
whole mass. After the lapse of this time, 
itis subjected toa second but much less labori- 
ous kneading, the object of which is to dis- 
tribute the gas within it as equally as pos- 
sible throughout its entire substance, so 
that no part of it may have a deficiency or 
excess. After this kneading, the d is 
weighed out into the ions requisite to 
form the kinds of desired, shaped into 
loaves, and once more set aside for an hour 
or two in a warm situation. The continu- 
ance of the fermentation soon generates a 
sufficient quantity of fresh carbonic acid gas 
within them to expand each mass to about 
double its former volume. They are now 
considered fit for the fire, and are committed 
to the oven ; but when they are taken out, 
they are found to have acquired twice as 
large asize as when they were putin. It should 
be remarked that the generation of the due 
quantity of elastic fluid within the dough, 
has been found absolutely necessary to be 
complete before placing it in the oven; be- 
cause as soon as the dough is there intro- 
duced, the process of fermentation is check- 
ed, and it is only the previously contained 
air, which e ied by heat throughout all 
the parts of each loaf, swells out its whole 
volume, and gives it the piled and vesicular 
appearance, Thus the well made loaf is 
composed of an infinite number of cellules, 
each of which is filled with carbonic acid 
gas, and seems lined with or composed of a 
glutinous membrane ; and it is this which 
communicates the light, elastic, and porous 
texture to the bread. The difference be- 
tween the bread made in London and other 
Jarge towns, and that made by unskilful 
country housewives, is in this respect very 
striking ; the bread made by the latter being 
frequently full of large holes, from excessive 
i gas, and sometimes al- 
together inelastic, or as the domestic phrase 
tae the brief hi f the ordinary 
is story © i 
mechanical process pursued by the bakers, 


and the chemical investigation of the nature 
and principle of the fermentative process, ag 
here exhibited, possesses rable in- 
terest, and has at various times engaged the 
attention of chemists. 


1. Of the Panary Fermentation. 


There are three principal constituents of 
all wheaten flour; starch, exists 
the largest proportion ; glutin, a saccha- 
rine principle. About thirty years ago, 
when the ideas of chemists respecting the 
elementary constitution of organised sub- 
stances were less precise than at present, 
the difficulty of assigning to fermentation in 
dough a place under any of the three usual 
classes of the vinous, acetous, and putrefac- 
tive fermentation, - to the conception ou 
it!was a species of decomposition entirely 
sui generis. It was accordingly denominated 
panary, and held to consist in the simul- 
taneous decomposition and mutual reaction 
of all the constituents of the flour. Sub- 
sequently, however, the action of fermen- 
tation has been limited, at one time, to the 
glutinous ingredient, as by Messrs. Aikin, 
in their excellent Dictionary of Chemistry ;* 
and at another time, to the starch; but of 
late the prevailing opinion has been, that 
the only principal subject of its action is 
the saccharine constituents. Dr. Colquhoun 
has embraced the latter doctrine, and has 
ascribed the fermentation in the dough 
solely to the resolution of the saccharine 
principle of the flour into carbonic acid and 
alcohol, in consequence of its being brought 
into a situation predisposing it to pass into 
the vinous fermentation. 

To illustrate this point, let us consider 
what are the only other constituents of 
wheaten flour, besides the saccharine prin- 
-~ They are starch and glutin ; for the 
albuminous and gaining principles, both 
from their small amount, and from other 
circumstances to be hereafter considered, 
seem to be of little importance in the 

uestion. The phenomena exhibited in the 

omposition of the saccharine principle, 

compared with the appearances and effects 
of the fermentation which takes place in 
dough, leave no doubt of their identity. 
The amount of saccharine matter contained 
naturally in all flour, is by no means insig- 
nificant ; on the contrary, it is amply suf- 
ficient to furnish in its decomposition that 
quantity of carbonic acid gas, the dev 
lopment of which marks the progress 
mentation in dough. Thus M. Vogel, on 
analysing two specimens of ordinary wheaten 
flour, obtained the following From 
the triticum hybernum : 


* Article Bread, Published in 1807. 
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Mout 24.0 
5.0 
ee 1.5 
And from the flour of the triticum spelta, 
tal superior quality 
obtained : 


which is 

than the preceding, he 
Starch 
Moist 22.0 
Muci OUS 3.9 
Vegetable albumen........ 


Prout t and Edlin have also made experi- 
ments, which lead to the same conclusion ; 

the latter in particular found, that by merely 
washing wheaten flour with water, and then 
purifying the mucilaginous extract, he ob- 
tained 1} per cent. of crystallizable sugar. 

Since the presence of saccharine consti- 
stuents in flour is thus established, and that 
in not less proportion than five per cent. ac- 
cording to the analysis quoted ; and since 
the alcoholic fermentation of sugar is per- 
fectly familiar to the chemist, the charac- 
teristies of which correspond with the fer- 
mentation in dough, there seems little room 
to doubt wherein consists the true ferment- 
ation which occurs in the art of bread- 
making, 

A “farther consideration of the panary 
fermentation, must be deferred to another 
Number. 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

We are glad to see that the huge, rusty, 
tricocked hat,” has been removed from the 
table of the Society. We were very well 
satisfied that it would only be necessary to 
appeal to the good taste of the President 
and Council, to cause such lumber to be 
taken away. The ‘ black staff,” entwined 
by the “ gilded serpent,” remains. Why, 
we cannot tell, unless it be one of the stand- 


* Journal de Pharmacie, iii. 212. 

+ He ascertained 100 parts of wheaten 
flour to be composed of about 

Starch |....-: ee ee ee ee 745 

Glutia ee vee 12.5 

Gummy extract., 12.0 

14 


—Annales de Chemie et de Phys, 340, 


ing orders of the Society, or one of the con- 
ditions of Dr. Fothergill’s will ; if only the 
former, the same authority which placed it 
there, can effect its removal, It cannot be 
called ornamental, and why retain such a 
gewgaw? 

The last two meetings have not possessed 
much interest ; the discussions have been 
loose and irrelevant, and no conclusions 
worth recording have, in consequence, been 
arrived at. If we may be allowed to give 
the Members a word of advice, we should 
say, stick to the text, and do not cavil about 
unimportant matters, so as to lose sight of 
the main subject of discussion. For exam- 
ple: Mr. Ray brought forward, at the last 
meeting, a specimen of ulcerated intestine, 
which he had taken from a person who died 
from what he thought was typhus fever ; 
he remarked, that it had fallen to his lot to 
examine several cases lately of the same 
character, and that he had found the upper 
portion of the small intestines diseased ; 
the mucous membrane being generally ulce- 
rated. He was anxious to know, if any of 
the gentlemen present had observed any 
parallel cases; but instead of attending to 
this point, they began to quarrel about the 
seat of disease generally in typhus fever; 
some affirming, that disease was more fre- 
quently found in the lower portion of the 
small intestines than the upper; some, 
that it was invariably found in the lower 
portion. Thus the dispute was carried on 
to determine what were the appearances 
usually exhibited in the lower parts of the 
small intestines, when disease was found 
there, in which Mr. Lancstarr, Mr. Lroyp, 
and others, were warmly engaged ; indeed, 
Mr. Lioyp appeared determined to talk 
down every other person, by relating long 
stories about the poor people who came to 
his house in the Old Jewry, about his pa- 
tients at Pentonville and Pancras, and God 
knows where,—until the point with which 
the discussion began was overclouded and 
forgotten. Dr, Bunx, who made some sen- 
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sible remarks on the necessity of accurately 
discriminating the various kinds of inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the 
bowels, and of the mucous glands beneath it, 
could scarcely get in a word edgeways, such 
was the impetuosity of some members to 
tell how many patients they had lately ex- 
amined, and so forth. 

_ It is really a pity that so little deference 
should be paid to the ordinary rules of logic 
and sound reasoning in our medical assem- 
blies. We hope the Members of the Lon- 
don Medical Society, will henceforth set a 
good example to the rest. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF STRANGULATED FEMORAL HERNIA, 
y WHICH REQUIRED AN OPERATION. 


Elizabeth Vincent, atat. 67, was admitted 
into Guy’s Hospital, under the care of Mr. 
Bransby Cooper, on Saturday, October 7th. 

It appeared, from the patient's statement, 
that she had been affected with reducible 
femoral hernia for several years, but that it 
never attained a large size until the evening 

revious to her admission, when its increased 
lk first attracted her notice ; it soon be- 
came hard and painful, and she was unable, 
although she had strong desire, to pass her 
motions. On the following morning, the pain 
in the swelling being much increased, and 
the whole of the abdomen having become 
tender, medical assistance was procured, and 
the taxis was employed for about a quarter 
of an hour, but without success. 

The patient was admitted into Guy's 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
on examination there was found to be 
a tumour, of the size of a hen's egg, oc- 

ing the situation of the right ingui- 

canal, but it could be clearly traced 
rising from below Poupart’s ligament. It 
was tense, tender to the touch, and the in- 
teguments were somewhat discoloured ; the 
patient's countenance was anxious, the pulse 
quick, and she had vomited two or three 
times. She was placed in the warm bath, 
bled from the arm to the amount of twelve 
ounces, and the taxis was employed for up- 
wards of a quarter of an hour by the dresser 


(Mr. Smith). The pain was relieved by 
the venesection, and this, with the 
warm bath, occasioned a trifling relaxation 
of the integuments covering the tumour ; 
its size, however, was not diminished. The 
patient being removed from the bath and 

ut to bed, an operation was proposed, to 
Which she would not consent, clinging to 
the hope of being relieved by medicine. A 
purgative enema was administered, which 
speedily returned unchanged, and a bladder, 
filled with the frigorific mixture, was applied 
over the swelling for upwards of two hours. 
These measures failed to produce any re- 
lief to the symptoms ; the poor woman was 
at length induced to consent to the per- 
formance of an operation. 

The operation commenced by making a 
longitudinal incision through the integu- 
ments, nearly the whole length of the tu- 
mour. A sec incision was then made 
transversely, so as to be nearly at right an- 
gles with first. The oles flaps were 
next dissected back, and the superficial fas- 
cia was thus exposed ; this membrane, to- 

ther with the fascia propria, were divided 
in the usual manner, and the sac was also 
carefully opened, from which a small quan- 
tity of dark-coloured serum escaped. The 
contents of the hernia were a large portion 
of omentum, covering and effectually con- 
cealing a small knuckle of intestine, of a 
dark claret colour, with a distinct line of 
demarcation between the healthy and stran- 
gulated portion. The omentum was con- 
siderably changed in character, but not de- 
cidedly of a gangrenous appearance ; it was 
firmly adherent to the upper part of the sac. 
The stricture, which was found to be at the 
mouth of the sac, was freely divided, and 
the intestine was returned without much 
difficulty. The adhesions of the omentum 
with the sac, rendered its return incom- 
plete ; it was pushed up, but certainly could 
not be said to ne separated. The external 
wound was closed by means of sutures and 
adhesive plaster. 

When the patient was placed in bed, 
after the operation, she was extremely cold, 
and the at the wrist was scarcely 
perceptible. Warm fomentations were or- 
dered to the abdomen, and bottles filled with 
hot water to be applied to the feet. After 
a lapse of two hours, re-action had taken 
place, and two drachms of the sulphate of 
magnesia were directed to be given in pep- 
permint water, and repeated ev two 
hours until the bowels Were freely relieved. 

Oct. 8. Six doses of the salts and pep- 
permint water were given, witheut produc- 
ing any effect upon the bowels: A purga- 
tive enema was administered this morning, 
which brought away some indurated facu- 
lent matter. The abdomen is very tender 

and counte- 


on pressure; the pulse small, 


mee 
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nance somewhat anxious. Ordered to take 
a dose of castor oil, and to continue the 
fomentations to the abdomen. 

Evening. On visiting her at ten o'clock, 
we find the tenderness of the abdomen so 
much increased that the patient can scarcely 
bear the weight of her clothes. There is 
a slight blush of inflammation around the 
edges of the wound; the strapping was in 
consequence removed by direction of Mr. 
Callaway, and a poultice applied. The 
bowels have been relieved twice since the 
morning. 

9. Pulse at the wrist feeble ; the ten- 
derness of the abdomen undiminished, but it 
is rather more flaccid; two motions were 

during the night. There was slight 
iccup this morning for about two hours. 
The edges of the wound have a sloughy 
appearance, and there is a blush of dark 
coloured inflanmation extending to some 
distance around ; the sutures were removed, 
and a bread poultice, made with decoction 
of poppy, ordered to be applied. Continue 
the aperient mixture. 

10. The patient had a severe rigor this 
morning about four o'clock ; she has passed 
no motion during the night ; the skin is hot, 
pulse small and quick, and the abdomen is 
tender. The edges of the wound have now 
widely separated, leaving a large sloughy 
opening ; the blush of inflammation affect- 
ing the integuments is less distinct; the 
discharge from the wound is dark coloured, 
thin, and smal] in quantity. 

Atone p. m. Sir Astley Cooper visited the 
patient, and prescribed three grains of calo- 
mel, to be taken immediately, and a dose of 
castor oil to be given two hours afterwards. 
Stale beer-ground poultices to be applied 
to the wound, and the fomentations con- 
tinued to the abdomen. 

In the evening, at nine o’clock, the pulse 
was quick and jerking, and the countenance 
was anxious; the bowels had been acted 
upon twice by the castor oil. Ordered two 
grains of calomel and one grein of opium, 
and to take a dose of castor oi! in the morn- 


ing. 

Oct. 11. The patient has had hiceup 
throughout the whole of the night. She has 
not any motion ; the pain and ten- 
derness of the abdomen is great, and the 
pulse quick; the tongue is moist. The 
discharge from the wound is dark coloured 
and offensive ; the surface of the wound is 
not roved in appearance. She took a 
dose of castor oil this morniug ; the fomen- 
tations and stale beer- poultices are 
continued. 

12. The bowels have been freely acted 
upon during the night. The hiccup is 
still troublesome ; the pulse is feeble, and 
the countenance much depressed ; this was 


the state of the patient at noon. We visited 
the patient a few hours subsequent to this 
period, and found her condition much im- 
proved by the exhibition of some port wine 
and strong beef tea, which had been given 
prescribed 

Subeurbonate of ammonia, 6 grains ; 

Laudanum, 10 minims ; ih 

Camphor julep, 14 ounce ; 


to he taken every three or four hours; the 
patient, however, refused to take the medi- 
cine. 

13. Noon. The pulse is regular and much 
stronger than yesterday; the countenance 
is greatly improved ; there is less tender- 
ness of the abdomen. The discharge from 
the wound is more copious, but still retains 
a peculiar cadaverous odour, which has cha- 
racterised it from the commencement. The 
bowels have not been acted upon since yes- 
terday. Ordered to take two table spoon- 
fuls of castor oil immediately. Continue the 
poultices ; strong beeftea to be freely given, 
=e four ounces of port wine during the 

ay. 

1%. The patient expresses herself as 
feeling better ; the countenance is good, and 
pulse moderately firm. The discharge from 
the wound is a thin brownish coloured pus, 
mixed with flaky portions, and also a small 


quantity of oily matter. The bowels were 
relieved twice wy by the castor oil ; 


the beef tea and wine are given, and also a 
small quantity of brandy, and the poultices 
of beer grounds are continued to the wound. 


16. There is but little variation in the 
state of the patient since our last report. 
The wine, brandy, and beef tea are conti- 
nued. 

16. There is considerable febrile ex- 
citement to-day ; the skin is hot, the pulse 
is quick, and the patient complains of pain ; 
the tongue is slightly furred ; the bowels are 
lax. The discharge from the wonnd is co- 
pious, and of the same character as before 
described. 

18. The skin is less hot, and pulse not so 
quick. Several hours sleep were obtained 
during the night. The surface of the wound 
is becoming cleaner. Ordered to take four 
grains of sulphate of quinine twice a-day, and 
to continue the wine, with nourishing diet. 

20—28. The patient in the period in- 
cluded in the foregoing dates experienced so 
little alteration, that it would be rendering 
the case prolix to enter into the daily de- 
tails. It will be sufficient to remark that 
she went on progressively improving ; the 
discharge from the wound continuing co- 
es and ill-conditioned until within the 


day or two, when it may be presumed 
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whole of the omentum had come away. 

25th, the bowels were so much re- 

that it was nece to exhibit a 
cretaceous mixture, with la um. 

350. The wound is healing, and the pa- 
tient is in other respects doing well. 


CASE OF HYDROPS ARTICULI. 


There is a patient at this time in oars 
Hospital, whose knee is affected with 
dropsical disease. The effusion of serum 
within the cavity of the joint, which consti- 
tutes this disease in a great majority of in- 
stances, can be clearly traced as the conse- 
quence or termination of either common or 
specific inflammation, affecting the synovial 
membrane. Inthe present case, however, 
there is no evidence of inflammation having 
prevailed in or about the joint. The effu- 
sion has been gradual, and the disease 
throughout unattended with pain. 

The patient is a young woman from Cam- 
bridgesbire, 23 years of age, of florid com- 
yplexion, and what may be termed a woman 
of large frame, but of lax fibre. She was 
admitted into the Hospital August 9, on 
account of disease of the knee joint, under 
the care of Mr. Key. She stated, that the 
part had been affected upwards of six years ; 
the left ancle first became swollen, after- 
wards the knee felt stiff, and at the same 
time weak, but not painful, and the joint 
gradually enlarged. ‘Ihe only further par- 
ticulars which we could elicit were, that 
the joint went on gradually increasing, that 
it sometimes felt weaker and stiffer than 
at other times, and that she consulted Sir 
Astley Cooper, who recommended issues 
and subsequently blisters to the part. Within 
the last fourteen weeks, previous to her ad- 
mission, she said that she had felt consider- 
able uneasiness in the part, which she at- 


is not much impediment to the 
the joint. When the knee is 
swelling is of course rendered 
the fluctuation cannot be so well 
guished as when the leg is extended. 
ient’s general health is good ; the disease 


mittel; the only means that have been pur- 
sued, are the application of mercurial plaster, 
with the bandage. The patient expects to 
leave the Hospital shortly. 


We are glad to find that Sir Astley Cooper 
has determined on going through the Hos- 
pital regularly once a week, on Thursday, 
for the purpose of giving his opinion as 
consulting surgeon on particular cases. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 


CASE OF FRACTURED RIBS, IN WHICH PARA- 
LYSIS AND DELIRIUM SUPERVENED, ON 
THE FIFTH DAY FROM THE OCCURRENCE 
Or THE ACCIDENT. 


Mathew Murphy, «t. 43, was admitted 
into Rahere’s Ward, June 10, 1826. ‘This 
person, originally a sailor, for the last seven 
years had been employed in unloading ves- 
sels by the water-side, and spent several 
years in the East Indies, where he was in 
the habit of drinking raw spirits to a great 
extent. On the evening previous to ad- 


tributed to the cire t e of I pi 
cold water over the knee, having adopted 
this plan at the suggestion of some medical 
man. 

The appearances which the parts pre- 


sented on examination stand in our case- 


hook as follows :—The joint very much dis- , 


tended, the enlargement being confined to 
the fore-part and sides, and extending to a 
considerable distance up the thigh; the 
swelling consequently not bounded by the 
attechments of the capsular ligament at 
this part. The integuments not discoloured ; 
the tumour soft, giving way to pressure, but 
elastic, the indentation being speedily re- 
moved. Fluctuation evident. When the 
limb is placed in the extended position, the 
greater part of the enlargement appears on 
the inner side of the joint, the swelling bein, 

divided into two portions by the patella oa 
tendon passing across its Reo-pest. There 


, being drunk, he received a hurt on 
his left side. Passing the night in 

pain, and experiencing dificulty of breath- 
ing, he came to the hospital next morning. 
A fracture of the left seventh rib, near its 
angle, was readily detected. The breathing 
was but slightly affected; the pulse full 
and frequent ; tongue white and foul. The 
rib-bandage being applied, he was bled to 
sxiv., and ordered to take hydr. submur. 
gr. ij. pulv. jalap. xii., and the mist. salin, 
ter die. 

11. Slept but little, and felt great pain on 
applying the hand to the injured part ; 
pulse full and strong ; bowels freely open ; 
the tongue remained white ; he expecto- 
rated, with difficulty, some viscid mucus. 
Bled to xviz. and took linctus containing 
syrup of poppies and squills. 

12. Blood drawn yesterday; buffed and 
cupped ; passed a very indifferent night ; 
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being apparently a purely local affection. 
noe ent : The treatment Mr. hey directed in this 
rr case was to apply the plaster of ammoniacum 
with mercury to the joint, and over this a 
tight bandage. 
Our report of this case taken on 21st of 
| October is—the size of the joint is evidentl 
|much less than when the patient was ad- 
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still complained of pain in his left side ; 
bled to =xij., and ordered the mist. senne 
comp. 

13. Pulse considerably reduced ; respi- 
ration easy ; skin and tongue moist. 

14. It was observed to-day that the mouth 
was rather drawn to one side, but he denied 
the existence of any pain in the head, and 
the toms were generally favourable ; 
continued the saline mixture. 


15. Pain in the head ; delirium and fever- 
| counted for hisdeath ; but on examining the 


ishness came on in the night, and it became 
necessary to apply the straight waistcoat ; 
the bowels had not been acted on since 
the afternoon of the 15th. The mouth was 
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bers, and been in the hospital some time 
with a painful affection of the limbs, which 
the physicians (for it was a physician’s case) 
had termed rheumatism, that it bad been 
treated as such with colchicum, &c., and 
' being much relieved, was about to leave the 
[hospital ; but a few days previous to his 
‘death, had been seized with a slight attack 
‘of fever, which carried him off. On exami- 
nation, an effusion of serum into the ventri- 
cles was discovered, which sufficiently acs 


‘base of the brain, fn aneurism of the size of 
‘a nutmeg was discovered in the right middle 


| cerebral artery, immediately after it is given 


now obviously drawn upwards, and towards off from the carotid, in the fissura magna 


the left side ; pulse ful 
was delirium present, and considerable heat 
of skin, more especially about the head ; 
tongue furred and dry, with a brown crust 
in the centre, and red towards the margin, 
the action of the organ remaining unim- 
= me The man was violent and irascible. 
led to §xviij.; the head shaved, and con- 
stantly covered with cold cloths; calomel 
gr. iij. statim ; and three hours afterwards, 
Fi. of the mist. sennw comp. Blood 
rawn, buffed and cupped. 

16. Delirious the whole of last night. 
Pulse quiet, and bowels relieved. House 
Surgeon directed twenty leeches to be ap- 
plied to the head in the evening. 

17. Much improvement observable in all 
the symptoms; still talked incoherently. 
Pulse feeble; bowels open; removed the 
straight waistcoat. From this time he gra- 
dually improved, 

23. Bowels confined; calomel gr. iv. 
statim. ; liq. ammon. acet. 3i. cum magnes. 
sulph. 5i. every six hours. 

29. The tongue had a foul, white appear- 
ance; pulse tolerably quiet; no appetite, 
and restless at night; pain in the head ; 
he took Di hydr. subm. made into five 
pills, one every four hours. A blister was 
directed to be applied between the shoulders 
after taking two of the pills. 

July 1. Much better, and has quite lost 
the pain in the head. Mouth rather sore. 
Ordered broth diet. 


ANEURISM IN THE BRAIN. 


We introduce this case into our report, 
solely on account of what was discovered on 
post mortem examination ; and to put on 
record, in the pages of Tus Lancer, an in- 
stance of such uncommon (disease as aneu- 
rism of the arteries of the brain. Little or 
nothing could be accurately ascertained of the 
case, save that the patient had experienced a 
paralytic attack two years previous to his 
death, which had deprived him of the use of 
his left side,—that he had gradually re- 
gained, in some degree, the use of his mem- 


and strong; there Sylvii. 


MORBID ANATOMY. 


Post Mortem Appearances in a Case of 
Apeplery. 


Mr. Lawrence examined the body of a 
patient received into the hospital on a Fri- 
day, and who died on the next day, having 
been in a comatose state from the time of 
his admission; he was between 30 and 40 
years of age, and a stout, strong man. On 
removing the dura mater, an evident flatten- 
ing of the c lutions | ted itself; they 
had completely lost their convexity, the sur- 
face of the brain appearing as though it had 
been permanently pressed by some flat sub- 
stance (this being more evident on the left 
than on theright side). Onminute inspection, 
the impression of the fibrous texture of the 
dura mater was plainly visible on the surface of 
the convolutions. The veins were turgid ; 
the appearance of the surface of the brain 
denoted effusion having taken place. On 
removing the right hemisphere, and cuttin 
into the right lateral ventricle, it was found 
to be considerably distended, and filled with 
bloody-coloured serum,—the septum luci- 
dum still remaining entire. On taking off 
the left hemisphere, on a level with the 
corpus callosum, Mr. Lawrence cut into the 
very portion from which a considerable 
quantity of blood had been effused into the 
substance of the brain ; the texture of the part 
was soft and pulpy, and bore the appearance 
ofecchymosis. The large cavity containing 
the coagulum extended from the anterior part 
of the middle lobe, to nearly the posterior 
ppart of the posterior lobe, and about three 
fingers in breadth ; the texture of the con- 
taining cell was every where soft and pulpy ; 
there was a lacerated communication be- 
tween the cell, and the left lateral ventricle ; 
the latter, however, did not contain coagu- 
lum, merely serum. The size of the left 
ventricle was considerably diminished, by 
the cell containing the coagulum pressing 
the sides of the ventricle together. Mr, 
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Lawrence observed, that blood was seldom 
or ever effused directly into the ventricles, 
but into the substance of the brain, and 
thence made its way mechanically into the 
ventricles. The cavity of the fifth ventricle 
was plainly seen between the layers of 
the septum lucidum, being larger than usual. 
It was noticed during life that the pupil of 
the left eye was contracted, whilst the right 
was dilated. 


CASE OF DISEASE OF THE RECTUM, 

With ulcerated opening into the Perineum ; the 
Urine being evacuated through that opening 
and the Anus 

This patient, who has been in the navy, 
and always lived very irregularly, began to 
suffer inconvenience in discharging his urine, 
and to use bougies in the supposition of 
stricture, six years ago; and although it 
was sometimes better, sometimes worse, it 
never healed. About Christmas 1825, he 
became so ill as to be confined to the house, 
and continued so until the period of his 
admission, Feb. 23, 1826. He is emaciated 
and weak; his urine is discharged partly 
through the anus, partly through an ulcerated 
opening, about a quarter of an inch in length, 
at the right side of the perineum ; only afew 
drops pass occamonally by the penis. No 
instrument can be introduced into the blad- 
der. Examination per rectum discovered 
nothing capable of elucidating this state of 
disease. 

May 5. A large abscess, which hed 
formed near the rectum on the right side, 
was opened ; it healed in three weeks. 

28. The regulation of the bowels has 
been deficient ; he has now pain in the ab- 
domen. On examining the parts, lumps of 
feces are distinctly felt in the caecum, sigmoid 
flexure of the colon, and other parts of the in- 
testines ; they are moderately firm, and can 
be moved by pressure of the fingers. ‘Two 
pilis of aloes and soap, in equal parts, were 
ordered to be taken every two hours; a 
large glyster, after six or eight doses of the 

ills, if necessary. The glyster could not 
satisfactorily administered, and the pills, 
of which several doses were taken, produced 
no effect. The reetum was agair carefully 
examined, the fore finger introduced to its 
utmost extent, and a contraction discovered 
atitsvery end. A rectum bougie, as lerge 
as the finger, was guided into this 
aperture, and entered, easily passing up in 
its whole length. it was left in the bowel 
ten minutes, but no discharge of feces took 
place on its removal, and a chain of lumps 
could be distinctly felt through the whole 
course of the colon. 

July 2. A drop of croton oil was taken, 
which caused si but did not act on 
the bowels. 


3. The tube of the stomach pump was 
carried, with some difficulty, through the 
stricture, and five pints of warm water 
thrown up into the large intestine ; it re- 
turned tinged with feculent matter, and 
some liquid discharges took place subse- 
quently. Ina few days the pump was again 
used, and three quarts of water thrown up , 
much liquid feces were discharged for many 
days afterwards, and the general buik of the 
abdomen, as well as the fecal lumps, were 
considerably reduced. On one occasion a 
large motion of softish consistence, but 
figured, came away. After this time he 
sunk rapidly in the last stage of emaciation 
and debility on the 18th of August. 

His body, which had been removed from 
the Hospital, arreR HAVING BEEN LEFT BY 
THE Brapirs For SEVEN HOURS in the 
ward, on an oppressively hot cay, was ex- 
amined onthe 19th, The rectum presented 
an example of genuine scirrhous affection, 
its muscular coat being thickened, indurat- 
ed, and intersected bynumerous short, white 
threads. In the seat of stricture, just at 
the brim of the pelvis, the mucous coat bad 
been destroyed by ulceration, so that the 
surface of the stricture itself was formed by 
the denuded and indurated muscular tunic. 
All the soft parts surrounding the diseased 
bowel were thickened, and extremely indu- 
rated, so that the contents of the pelvis 
formed one hard mass. ‘The ulcerated mu- 
cous memb presented several irregular 
shreds below the stricture, and among these 
there was a free opening into the excava- 
tion between the rectum and front of the 
bladder. The lymphatic glands in the back 
of the rectum, and those on the sides and 
back of the pelvis, were indurated, and had 
lost all appearance of uatural structure ; 
they were converted into hard masses of 
compact, yellowish substance. A similar 
change, in various degrees, was traced along 
the whole chain of absorbent glands, in front 
of the spine, nearly to the diaphragm. The 
left external, internal, and common iliac 
veins were inflamed, and plugged up with 
a dark-brown coagulum, closely adhering 
to the sides of the vessel, and completely 
filling the cavity. The coats of the vessels 
were red and thickened, and the surround- 
ing cellular texture consolidated by slight 
adhesive inflammation. A similar change, 
in a less degree, was found in the vena cava, 
extending to the entrance of the renal veins. 
When laid bare externally, it was unnatu- 
rally red and thick, and filled with some 
firm substance. When the tube was cut 
open, a large mass of greyish iymph was 
found in it, slightly adhering to its sides ; 
it separated entirely in taking the parts out. 
When floating in water, this lymph hada 
most delicately reticulated structure on the 


surface, resembling fine lace ; this part was 
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RARE CASE OF 


tolerably firm and compact, while towards 
the centre it had the consistence of cream, 
and of a light reddish, colour ; the iliac 


veins were completely obstructed ; this was | j 


not so clear ting the cava. The mus- 
cular coat of the bladder was considerably 
thickened, as in cases of bad stricture, 
without being altered in structure ; the 
mucous membrane was entire, and appa- 
rently healthy in its surface, except that it 
presented, near the orifice of the urethra, 
a few yellowish spots with red margins. 
When coats of the bladder were divided, 
the mucous membrane appeared about a 
quarter of an inch thick, and that generally 
over the whole bladder; but on closer ex- 
amination, the membrane itself seemed na- 
tural, and the additional thickness appeared 
to arise from alteration of the connecting 
texture between it and the muscular coat ; 
it had a white and somewhat granular appear- 
ance, and was not indurated. Was it scir- 
thous affection spreading from the rectum ? 
The urethra opered, soon after leaving the 
bladder, into a large irregular cavity, with 
which the ulcerated opening of the rectum, 
and the aperture in the perineum commu- 
nicated. The lungs were filled throughout 
with the ordinary greyish tubercles, of va- 
rious sizes; some had proceeded to sup- 
puration, but apparently without discharg- 
ing their contents externally ; the interven- 
ing structure was in a natural state. 


CASE OF PHAGEDENIC SORES OF THE FACE, 
ARMS, AND LEGS, SUCCEEDING TO GONOR- 
RUG@A, AND CURED BY THE LOCAL AP- 
PLICATION OF MERCURY. 


——, wt. 38, was admitted on the 20th of 
July. The patient states he has been affected 
with gonorrh@a ten or twelve times, but 
never had any primary symptoms of sy- 
philis. The last gonorrhwa occurred be- 
tween three and four years ago. In March, 
1826, he went into St. Thomas’s Hospital 
with a severe sore throat, eruptions, and 
small ulcers on his head and legs ; he re- 
mained in that hospital till July 2; he was 
salivated, and discharged cured, the throat 
being quite well, eruptions and ulcers having 
left discolourations of the shin. 

July 20. There are now several circular 
sores covered with thick brown scabs upon 
the forehead and face, and numerous (chiefly 
circular) phagedenic ulcerations of various 
sizes, from that of a crown piece downwards, 
on the arms, thighs, and legs. Their sur- 
face is foul and bloody ; the edges partially 
ragged; the discharge thin, and they are 
acutely painful. There are two rather larger 
sores upon the left leg, with characters ap- 
preaching to those of sloughing phagedena ; 
these are more painful than the rest. The 


DISLOCATION, 


uvula is completely destroyed, 
palate extensively adherent to 
ppearance of the fauces 


zation. 

pulse 100, and feeble; he gets no rest at 
night ; tongue is elean, and he has a good 
appetite. The character of the sores, and 
the destruction which has taken place in the 
throat, marks this as a case of phagedenic 
disease, which will probably be aggravated 
by the internal use of mercury ; the local use 
of that remedy may be advantageous, as a 
means of correcting the unhealthy conditions 
of the ulcerations; the suffermgs of the 
patient require narcotics, Ordered extract. 
conii gr. v., every six hours; cinnabar 
fumigation night and morning, to the ulce- 
rations ; ultices and simple dressing ; 
milk dict, and §vi. of port wine daily. ‘ 

28. It was necessary, on account of the 
great number of sores, to make use of the 
fumigating box; but it was abandoned, 
after three trials, on account of the patient's 
great weakness, and the severe pain he ex- 
perienced. The fumigation of the ulcers 
on the leg was continued with the small 
machine, the others being partly dressed 
and partly poulticed. 

29. He was ordered to take decoctum 
sarse comp. tbj. cum 5)j. of the extract daily, 
and five grains of the pil. saponis c. opio, 
every eight hours. He is now much better ; 
the sores have lost their phagedenic cha- 
racter, having heelthy red granulating sur- 
faces ; the pains are nearly met the gums 
are becoming very sore. fumigation 
to be discontinued altogether. 

30. He is nearly free from pain, and the 
sores all healing. 

August 13. Treatment continued ; all the 
sores healing rapidly; granulations formed 
in such abundance, that the surface of the 
ulcerations is considerably elevated; he 
pia shortly after this period, discharged 
cured, 


A RARE CASE OF DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH, 
DOWNWARDS AND BACKWARDS, ON THE 
SPINE OF THE ISCHIUM,. 


Thomas Sefton, a watchman, aged 40, of a 
strong and robust habit, was brought to this 
hospital about 3 o'clock, p.m., on Tuesday 
the 24th of October, having sustained a vio- 
lent injury from a fall. 

He states that between 12 and 1 this morn- 
ing, while going on duty, a fellow-watch- 
man gave him an unexpected push with 
some considerable force, which impelled 
him forwards several yards in a half falling 
direction. In endeavouring to regain the 
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lost balance of the body, his foot slipped off 


the pavement into a gutter, which turned | upper 


the knee inwards at the same time that he 
fell with his body forwards. The man fur- 
ther states, that the force was applied more 
on one side than directly behind, and some- 
what from above, as the r had pre- 
viously j on a step, and then on him ; 
while in the act of falling, he felt something 
* crack,’ as he expresses it. 

From this time he lost all power of moving 
his limb ; he was assisted on the back of 
another man, and then conveyed home. 
He remained there till the time of his 
coming to the hospital, a space of about 
15 hours. No reduction had been attempted 
during the time. 

Tt was apparent to every one, on the vi 
first appearance of the pe that some how’ 
ous injury had been sustained, as fracture 
or dislocation, for there was complete loss 
of power over the right limb. 

Upon examining the limb, on the right 
side, it appeared, when the pelvis was fairly 
fixed, to be lengthened about half an inch ; 
the limb could scarcely be said to be either 
everted or inverted ; if any thing, it was 
certainly the latter. 

The principal characteristic marks then, 
were the decided vacancy in front of the 
thigh 3 we could feel the edge of the tensor 
vaginw femoris and sartorius muscles, and 
then the fingers into a cavity ; the tro- 
chanter major was further back, and not so 
prominent as on the corresponding side ; and, 
in addition to these marks, there was, as we 
before remarked, an elongation of the limb, 
to about the extent of half an inch. 


These circumstances then being taken in 
conjunction, Mr. Earle immediately decided 
there was a dislocation, and the man was 
accordingly removed tothe operating theatre, 
where he was placed on a bed, and the dis- 
location reduced in the following manner :— 
The pelvis wes fixed by means of a sheet 
passed between the thighs, and firmly se- 
cured to a staple, the body being slightly 
bent ; a wetted towel was next passed round 
the dislocated thigh, just above the knee, 
(and secured, for on making extension, 
it slipped considerably.) to whiclrthe pulleys 
were attached, and extension commenced 
not quite at half right angles with the trunk. 
Immediately on bis being brought into the 
theatre a of tartarized antimony was 
given him, and this was repeated at intervals 
of a few minutes during the extension, until 
mhusea was induced. 

Extension had now been kept vp for 
nearly twenty minutes, when Mr, Earle or- 
dered the patient to be bled freely, and he 
lost between 20 and 30 ounces of blood be- 
fore he felt any degree of syncope, An as- 


RARE CASE OF DISLOCATION. 


sistant who had passed a towel round the 
third of the thigh, and had it seeured 
on the back of his neck, now attempted to 
lift the bone in its place by elevating his 
body, but without effect, and Mr. Earle 
was about to alter the mode of extension ; the 
pulleys a few moments before had been re- 
laxed, when he forced the upper portion of 
the thigh forwards, at the same moment ro- 
tating the knee outwards, and had the satis- 
faction of hearing the bone slip into its pro- 
per situation. 

As the man is of a very robust habit 
it has been found necessary to cup the 
seat of injury, and enjoin strict antipblogistic 
measures. On the whole, however, he has 
gone on tolerably well, and is now fast re- 
ccwering. 


Remarks.—The foregoing case formed one 
of the subjects for Mr. Earle’s clinical lee- 
ture on Saturday, when that gentleman in- 
dulged in the following observations :—** It 
has been stated in a work recently published 
by Sir Astley Cooper, in the most unequi- 
vocal manner, that a dislocation downwards 
and backwards cannot take place. In this 
case, however, it is clear the head of the 
bone rested, not on the ischiatie notch, 
but on the place of junction of the ilium 
with the ischium, at the spot where the 
sacro-seiatic ligament is attached. Now 
dislocation of the head of the bone into the 
ischiatic notch is a rare occurrence, and 
this positive declaration I confess I do not 
like. To lay down the law in this , is 
assuming an authority which one individual, 
however high bis rank in the profession, is 
not justified in doing ; and this assertion a 
pears to rest on one old case, where the 
head of the bone was found resting on the 
pytiformis muscle, and had formed around 
it a new capsule. This is the only anato- 
mical fact of the head of the bone being 
thrown upwards in this way. The recent 
cases brought forward are five, and two only 
of these fell under his immediate observation. 
These are not sufficient I think to warrant 
such an assertion, more especially as the 
con has been asserted by Boyer, Ri- 
che and others. I think we should 
pause before we formed our opinion upon 
the dictum of one individual, however re- 
spectable he may be.” 


Mr. Earle related another case to which 
he was called, where the same appearances 
presented themselves as in the present case, 
and he had no doubt of its being a similar 
dislocation, although in this case the limb 
was at first slightly everted ; it became sub- 
sequently rather inverted. 
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